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ABSTBACT : ^ ' > 

This report on yoAth employment programs is intended^ 
to^ help prime sponsors and program opera^tors implement innovative, 
youth employment efforts under the Compr^ehensdve Employment and 
Trainik^L^^ and the Youth 'Emplcyaent and Demonstration 

Project AcV (YEDPA) . The content is in tuo chapters. Chapter 1 covers 
the introduction, meeting community needs, recognizing needs of . 
youth, staff, and project elements. The secchd chapte?, comprising 
most of the report^ 'provides brief descriptions of uork. ejcperience 
pi^ojects fmany of which involve adults but can be adapted to meet the 
needs and abilities of youth^ in the folloving ten areas: housing, 
health, efnvironment and conserv.ation, social services, public safety, 
public vorks, cultural and heauti£.ication> education, economic and 
community development, and clerical and admini^tzrative* Each of the 
many projects covered include/s project title, city and/or sta^e, . 
bibliographic citation,, and description, A bibliography containing 
156 references Is attached* (Ed) ^ ! . 
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INTROpUCTION 

V ' .*'The transition from school to work for many of this couAtiy^s^ 
teefaagers is "a Maddening, dead-end course,' p3?oducing a'irealizsfliion 

* that they ar$ consijgned to the realm of Seemingly superfluous 
pecfple..." C25) For 30 yeai;s, fed^wal, state and locaL governments 
have tried ^o change this realization with a staggering eirray of 
traininig' and educational programs costing billions of dollars.* 

.Bie acronyms are^dless: AHA, MDIA, .NYC, EOA, PSE, CEP, JOBS, etc. 
Iftifortunately, the problem has remaiiied with us, in good times and 
in bad, despite the great influx: .of money, time, energy, and thought 
devQted^to ameliorating it. \ . • 

, Today, th^, Comprehensive employment and Training Act (CETA) and 
the Youth Employment and Demonstration Project Act of '1977, XYEDPA) 
dominate the youth einplpyment sc^e. Utilizing some of what has 
been learned in past programs, these Acts ere attmpts to develop 
definitive mechanisms for dealing with the stjnictrual unemployment 
problems of the country *s youth. ^*'(i39). At the same time, efforts' 
are ^ being made *to* develop these new programs so that they not only 
'benefit youth but also contribi^e/some tangible service or "good" to 
their comiminities^ • * 

A good deal of controversy has emerged as to whether or 4iot both 
goals can be accomplished at the same time. Somer argue tliat the 
, payoff i;i goods and services to society alone warrants the investment 
in people, that social benefits more than ma£e up for- this investment; 
to say nothing of the benefits to the 'participants themselves (IU9). 
Others note the problem that thf kind of youth to be involved -in 
these programs ms^ lack so much^ in the way of knowledge, skills, and 
ability ;that the services or goods the?5^ can deliver woiild be at such 
a low level that the programs may be counterproductive. Still others 
discuss the problems of substituting youthful. public service employees 
for regular 'government 'workers and the inclination of some communities 
particularly large cities, to make up budget-induced cuts in services 
with federally-subsidized workers, to use^ these funds to rehire laid- 
off wbrkers," or to 'simply' maintain the solvency of urban and county 
goveitoments (U7, 5^, ^, 113). It is* probable, however, that youth 
would be less -acceptable to government agencies as replacements for 
adult workers, thias inhibiting tesdenc^s toward substitution. (75). 

Whatever the arguments I the philosophy of .the new legislation 
seems to have come full circle witp that of the Great Depression 
programs when the unempl<^ed were /put to work on public projects 
with attempts made to ascertain 'oae social and monetary value of 
these ' projects . ' t 

^ Hiere are many sources describing the history of the variotas 
manpower programs, why and how th^ succeeded or failed. See; for 
exa?ipae, Rubenstein (II3) and National Child Labor Consnittee (75). 

**Oiere* seems to be s^ome ambivalence as to TfliethW these 
programs ai^ dealing exclusively with structural unemj[)loyment or 
whether cyclical unemployment is also a tsrget, even if not identified 
as ^such., ' See Kobrlck (60) and Rub^ens (75). ! . 



Yet tjiere appears to be a real diff^i»eilce'in that much of "Mheit the 
programs of the 1930*s accomplished may not bis) "possibly today because . 
of competing interests • For e^^ui^le, 'atteii5>tB to expand the -use of 
. unemployed people in our' national* parjcs 'and f qresta may run into 
obstacles put up ^ en'vironmentalists' and others concerned with 
preserving our natural resources rqi^er than developing them (60). ' 
Much of the impetus for the -new programs yfiich meet conmiunity needs 
cran be traced .to the "make-work" stigma of rpast proj^rams (75) • - 
Historically, Job creation efforts have ccme at times* of economic - ♦ 
crises and have engendered^ a good deal of suspicion about their/abili^^^ " 
to alleviate unmet human needs while regular services y ere being"" cut^ ' 

'(123). ^ ^ - . ' . : 

Today, tl\e emphasis is on the develppment ofjknowledge as to vhat 
will work, for whom,, and how vhat woi^ for c^e group can be expanded 
to a national model (l39). To acconiplisfi this,, a variety of approaches 
and programs will be funded, some under fonmila grants to CETA»Prime 
Sponsors, end some under discretionary grants to v^iety of prograia 
operators to experiment with "innovative" prograns and program elements, 
Uiese programs must demonstrate that they' can meet^real needs and can 
capture the. excitement and enthiisiasm of our ^national leaders (60)., 
Enormous difficulties exist in tiy^jag to accomplish^ these tasks. There 
is a' constant struggle to define the problems, delineate achievable 
gO€Lls, identify community need^, develop appropriate project elements^ 
and establish a conceptual framework which relates the project to. the 
labor market. • ^ L-^ ' ' - " - . 

'^For most of the programs under YEDPA and CETA Title VI, wcifk 
experience is 'the chief element for iiqpacting oa youth ^s ability to 
get and lieep a Job, for career* development^ an^ for providing viable 
and tangible community )>enefits (139 )• 

Taggart (78) has pointed out some of the possible benefits of 
work experience programs: they might prevent youth crime; with some 
training added, they could provide Job' discipline and exposure to the" 
world of wotk: and they mi^t provide enoug^i income to prevent youth 
froii droppyxg o\it.of schools On the other hand-, he, also points out 
that the Nei^borhood Youth Corps, which was basically designed as a 
work experience program, did^not alter school retention, may»'have 
redu<ied crime and ^linquency a little, and had only liipited i^i^iact 
on short-ruo^^^pjiloyment patterns. Benefits tr&m work experience there- 
fore' depend upon society? s willinghess to' pidc up the costs of stichj 
programsyand its^ estimate of the worth of the activities engaged^in. 

le planning and design of woxt experience projects for* youth * 

requifes an administrative structure \diich can implement ideas an<| 

tvities effectively. Effective implementation often requi^$ the 
iility and willingness to change institiitional structuf*e% *and prac\ijpes 
so that maximum achievements can be obtained with ffl-tn^TTtim^ waste of*^ 
humaAfflid material resoxirces (72, 117). 



The new work e^q^erience programs for youth are de§i©ied to achieve 
change by involving youth in a "project," that is a groi^ of youth 
working together under competent sijjervlsion to meet an identified social 
need* Bie project approach offers a "way of avoiding the rigidities" of ' ^ 
old line public agencies and intrx)duce6 some competition into the production 
of piiblic services" (Gartner, et al , , cited in 60), It sXbo tends to keep 
siibsidized positions conceptually distinct from regualr public positions . 
thus reducing tendencies toward substitution iSO) • But p3X)jects which come 
into being for relatively brie'f periods of time, d^iponst rate their ability 
to meet needs, euad then disp.ppear for one reason or ^jbther, pose protpL^ms 
for those who*come to depend on their rservices. Where do these people , 
turn? Or, if the projects are continued, it is conceivable that tliey could 
form a secondary delivery system which could unwittingly be made to s\Q)port 
iiie prdmaiy system in resisting change (60), 

In communities, across the country, .Prime Sponsors are cariying the 
major responsibility for the implementation of the new youth employment 
efforts . Ttiese agencies have had to develop program and structure from 
the guidelines set xip by the Department of Labor. Each ^ime Sponsor is 
at a different level of development in its efforts to cope with the problem^ 
within its jurisdiction* Each has had to avolve its program by reconciling 
the national guidelines developed by DOL with the particular characteristicsdf^ 
of youth employment in its- local COTmunity. As a result, they .serve a 
number of masters* For funding, they^must design programs that DOL will 
approve, and must gain the effective cooperation of many 'Ideal public and 
private service agencies; they must survive in the context of local 
jxDlitical situatic«is, and orgacrize and respond to the expectatiojis of youth. 
This situation can resxilt in program goals that are unclear at best and ^ 
contradictoiy at worst . 

In their efforts to develop viable programs many Prime Sponsors have 
found themselves in a cross-fire of criticism* one. aide, this fire . 
comes from the funding and ovei^eeing agencies which demand adheronce to 
certain norms. On the other, it comes from youth advocates and the youth 
themselves who 2iay be in conflict with traditional modes of operation. 
Prime Sponsors have found that reconciling the multiple roles dictated by 
the different pressures an extren^Qy difficult exercise. However, as 
newly created agencies^ Prime* Sponsors ar^nqf; bomcL by the traditions of 
the past which often makes' it difficialt for existing human-service agen^5es 
to promote or accept change. (Because of the lack of an ovezridiiig tradition^ 
Prime Sponsors can be problem-reused rather ^han tied to the tradition;3 
of the past. The' lack <)f tradifeiiffli also cigji mean the lack of precedents' 
about both policy and operation fonnhiations which could result in Icm'g 
delays in the decision-maflcing j^rdcess or in contradictory decisions being 
made about the same issue., i 

Prime Sponsors normally go throu^ a period of relative administrative 
chaos as they seek to establish themselves as viable organizations. 
Changes in personnel policies, nonpayment of salaries, arbitrary salary 
levels, and constat changes ih administrative pro6edures are typical. 
They also typically operate in an atmosphere of crisi?. ^ 
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At times the demands of a pOJ^itical situatioJror a change in funding 
priorities will cause them to drop ongoing pro-ams to cope with an 
emergency. In recent years, they have had to operate a number of crash 
programs with little time for /planning and for learning from mistakes of 
the ;past. ^ ^ - 

The Prime Sponsor should make it clear to the entire ccamnunity that 
its programs will not sdLv^ the youth unemployment problem ovemi^t.' 
Bie agency should 'use every means* available to eii5)hasize to fts staff, 
to the target jjopulation,, to the local political structure, and to th6 . 
general public the true dinensions of the task ahead. While optimism 
• may have served a valuable purpose in helping the program to be bom, it 

also serves to place unrealisticT^scpectationa <hi the program. These 
. e^qpectations have provided the amMnition for critics to feel free to 
^call for massive changes in the character of a program that basnet* had * 
time to demonstrate its potential. . 

dear concise program goals sho\iLd be written along with time tables 
and other pertinent information that will help the various publics 
understand where 'the Prime Sponsor is headed^ Staff should know and .under- 
stand the reasons for the constraints under \daicn they are operating, and 
should be able to define these constraints for the staffs of the individual 
projects to be ftmded'by the Prin^ Sponsor. 

ibEHTIFYING COIMJNITY NEEDS f 

The first step in establishing a project is to survey the community 
to see where opportunities for work experience for youth lie. Ttte tying 
together of camnunity needs and youth needs is paramount to building a 
successful project. A gop^ deal o^* literature exists which. In general, 
takes an^ optimistic view 6t the possibilities for meeting both goals. 
There se^ms to be 'a definite concensus that useful projects, which have 
community support and which sx^ply needed goods and service?, can be 
developed for youth. Most communities have conducted some form of needs 
survey \^di can be adapted for work experience projects for yoxith. * In 
the event tl^at no such survey exists or that what does exist is outdated, 
there are a nuinber of good how-to-do-it publications available. 

To name two: . * ^ 

* ^ 

Handbook; Assessing Human Nee ds ^ prepared by the League , 
^ of ^California Citifes, llOd "0'' Street, Sacramento, Califtoraia 
95811* ^ {August 1975)* 

Analysis and Synthesis of Needs Assessggnt Research in the 
Field of Human Servi^es^ ijrepared by the Center for Social 
' Research and Development, Denver Research Institute, University 
of Etenver, 2ll*2 S. Hi^, Denver*' Colorado 80210 (July 1974) ♦ 

Even without a needs su3rvey it is possible to idratify jobs whidh 
co^d contribute to comminity betterment at the same time they meet the 
vocational needs of. youth. There are a variety of ways to determine 
whether there is a need for a particular service or program in a community, 
and whether other agencies ai^ attempting to respond to that need. , 



These method include surveying representative residents of the communi-ty, 
youth, and professionals in the field. The suanreys can be conducted^'in 
$)er3on, over the te^ephon^, or by mail. 

Information about community needs may alreacty exist in a permanent 
form. Government studies, report s^ of social service apd rehabilitation 
agencies, an*d newspaper articles may well supply appropriate information. 
A review of these resources can be of enormous value in efforts to assess 
needs. . ' . ^ 

t Many. pfeople have given a good deal of thou^t to the process' of Job 
creation in both the public and private secotrs. Some have identified 
personnel requirements in specific service areas such as housing (ll8), 
in the jprivate sector (62, 11 3), environmental services (8l, 13l), parks 
and forests (It8, 130), transportation (127, 129), and in general areas 
(79, 128, 130). Others describe the establishment of 'new Jobs in specific 
.fields such as corrections (38), social health services (5), health (3l), 
and local ^veamment (11, 1^9). ^ ^ . . 

Another segment, of the Job creation literature identifies special 
groups of people to fill new kinds of Jobs such as: training the *blxnd 
to work for the Internal Re^renue Service as taxpayer sei^ce representatives 
(59); supported work programs for addicts, alcoholics, and ex-offenders 
(27, 28, 66); creating jobs for the deaf (6) and the handicapped* (82) ; and 
for increasing opportunities for blacks outiside the ^etto (55). 

A number of guides, .handbooks, and .how-to-do-it reports describe 
various methodologies for implementing Job creation efforts: in manpower 
programs ^(22); as an eatemative to rural out-migration (120); to convince 
public agencies to create new positions (151);, to restructure exisitng 
Job systems (99); to in^plement projects in 'state ^Employm^t Services 
offices (lUo) and in social agencies (l03); and in providing Job 
descriptions, for entry-level human service occiipations (108). 

^ Bae importance of the choice of which community needs will be met not 
only determines the kinds of Jobs to 'be "created," but who will be hired, 
their skill development j and their potential career develojm^nt. The 
choice of a. work pjroject in an area dominated by hi^ly skilled trades ,^far 
exaii5>le, would provide few oppoHunities for youth with no skill, poor 
educational background or little experience (30). Conversely, too much 
reliance on' projects which require low skills may lead into deadend Jobs 
or no Jobs at all for the participants {k) , Althougja many Jobs or 
potential Jobs have been identified in areas where "real social needs" 
exist but which are not being met fully (79), many of the recommendations 
are based largely "on estimates of shortages rather than on effective 
demand;" (30) . ^ 

In general, there are few "innovative" projects in the sense that 
they haven* t been done before. The pro'cess which appears to take place is 
the ijJentification of "interesting" projects which have been operated sod^- 
time in thfe past, perhaps with different populations or in. different 
locations, and the adaptation of 'them for local youth. 



Even In'the relatively new areas of environmental services and energy* ^ 
^cciteervation,' the work experiences contemplated or implemented appear 
tol)e off&hoots of ^sting jobs ratheil than ''new" or tjtonovative*" 

Much this adaptation is based on ejcperiences ,in the "New' Careers" 
movCTJent, and it has been stiggested that the new careers concept can be 
adapted to meet present-dey requirements and be used in lieu of CETA • 
.sinc^ it provides more protection, and better futxire potential for' its 
paraprofessional participants (6), New /Careers "is no longer a poverty 
program* It is a broadly conceived appji^ach to reorganization and 
development of sei^dces, education, training and manpower (ievelopneiA " (108)^ 
Indeed^ the Baltimore Metropolitan Manpower Ccinsort.ium includes pai^ . 
professional positions among the itork experience projects it funds (30), 
and'Taggart (78), has pointed out that more "meaningful" jobs were provided 
mder the Emergency Enjoyment Act which involved a mixtiire of entxy-level 
jobs, training, and paraprofessional positions. Thus, Prime Sponsors can 
look to the literature* which emanated from these proga^ams for ideas 'and ^ 
approaches which could be adapl^ed in establishing woiic e^erience projects 
fbr youth \rixicix offer real opportunities for youth develojanent and which 
also meet real community needs. 

KBCOGMIZIHG HEEDS OF YOUTH 

Wo A experience projects for yo\xth should lead to Vegular jobs, return 
to school, advanced training, or to a cocfcination of these factors • The 
projects should also provide Information about, and opportunities to 
explore, various careey fields. ^To accomplish these aims, work experience 
must be carefully planned, suitable wotk projects and sites shotJ&^bar 
developed, and linkages- with other ajpncies established. 

>- 

Tixe attitudes of disadvantaged youth toward work have bearing both ' 
on tlie kinds of woric experiences to be offered and on the kinds of 
supervision, training and counseling needed. * Jobs which youth, their 
ftiends 'or families have had prdbeLbly entailed low level tasks, were 
underpaid, and held little or ho possibilit)" for advancement. In self- 
defense, many youth tend to resist work experiences \^ch are similar 
to these kinds of jobs. 

Althoia^ certain generalities can be made abo^ disadvantaged youth, 
each one is an individual with 'special needs • SoiSe of these needs will 
become apparent during the selection process, ♦but others will reveal 
themselves later. Making sure that youth oxe not locked into an irrevocable 
assignment will make it possible to respond more directly to their needs. 

^ Individual preferences are ii^rtant to consider* Attitudes will differ 
with each, individual youth and should be considered by ^aff vhen assigning 
youth to a project. ^*(Biose assigning youth to different pirojects should 
know the requirements and goals of each project so that, at the very least, 
there can be a gross matching of the youth and the kinds of work experiences 
offered. 

For many youth the work experience they get in the project wlji be 
the first chance to test their abilities and discover their vocati^al 
preferences* They may briftg to. the project unre?uL ideas about woric. ^ 
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:The project can help youth make vocational choices by shdviiig what holdihg 
a ipb really 'involves. Tliis entails pjftviding opportunities to learn and - 
Xtf out different tasks, ^ , ; ' ' 

In Addition to the chance to experiment^ the woik e^erience project 
should offer real^ training in specific skills as' Well as general vork . 
skills and habits. If the project is well designed, combination of tb^se 
skills should lead youth to regular jobs., ' ^ ^ 

^ Tbe'woaic experience itself must mean something- to the youth. Doing 
something worthwhile, something socially or economically useful, something 
^rtiich is visible to others and whi-ch attracts commundty and in^vidual 

' attention, ^an lead to enhancing y6uth*s , feelings of self worth. \ If yo\ith 
are given meaningful and useful, tasks to perform, they will develop and 
maintain a positive attitude toward work. ' . . 

Almost as important as enhancing self-image and promoting positive 
work atti^tudes is providing decent equipment, ,When yputh are given dirty 
and outwpm materials with which to do a Job,, the suspicion xoay arise- that 
the people running the project really^ don"* t"2?ai*e or lack confidence in 
the youth's^ ability to do the job cou^etently. * ^ 

Efforts should: be made to^see that youth are paid on time. Receiving 
a check is an indication of wortfi. Not receiving it on time could .destroy 
confidence and undermine* the ^ole project's credibility. If possible) a 
con'tingency fund should be established for paying youth ifi^ the regular 
soxirce of payment encounters problems which prevent payment on time. ^ 

• Preparing^youti^ for the world of work is an ongoing prqcess; a period 
of adjustment is required when a yoiuth is sent to a- work site. The 
assignment should be in 'writing with the time, place, and person to whom 
to report included, and specific transportation directions should be given 

Where appropriate, work supervisors shoxJLd have the opportunity to 
meet with youth before they report to the work site, fiiscxission of gromd 
rules and expectations can minimiza dif f icialties , It. is helpful if youth 
eilready woricing at the job site can be involved* in activities with those 
who are new. ' . ' ^ 

After arrival at the work.sit^, youth may feel out of 'place and not 
know how to behave,- and even with written inst^uctioils, may be confused 
about what is expected. They must learn howj^ use whatever equipment is 
involved, when and how to adt for help and \men toVelax. It, is also 
important that youth understand the larger purpose of their .work — ^how it 
fits into the total project and how the project serves the ^oniaunity^ 

Yo^Ith will usually respond positively to skilled and competer^fc super- 
vision. Th^' should be able to see real craftsmen at work and be exposed 
^to hifi^ occi5)ational standards and techniques. It. may be the .first time 
they have ever shared the exciteiosnt and satisfaction derived from a job 
well done, . ' - . 



A hostile or punitive Voii siqpervisdr can imderinine *any project. 
Puaitiven'fess should not be used .as a ujethod for changing, behavior. If 
anything will change a negative self-image, it vill be. rewards , for positive 
abhlevements^ Rewards can te as siii5)le. a pomplinientary word, ^ When 
youth are well supervised, kept busy, have the proper equipment, md are 
allowed to use free time constructively, their iiK)tivation^ill be enhanced. 

TJj^e. most supportiv? measure is td.'ens^e^tlfat youth aotually learn 
and de-^lop, Ih'e si5)ervisor or crew chief should be' aware pf the^afee 
differentials among young- peopled The average l8-yea^--9ld*wi2i usually 
approach a. Job witl^ more stability thaj;, will a-l6- 
probably ie more able to cope with* problems that 
Woik expefiences for younger enrolleps should be s^ 
^-somewhat more expei^Lmentation than those for older, 
is more, to wbii^ experience than the routine perf( 

All youth, regai^dless of age, should be 'allowed/to' rotate among different 
tasks with challenges built", in, at many levels teng of speed, dexterity 
and skill. 
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Work experience that does not give youth some responsibility is both 
useless and demeaning. There should be Some degree of responsibility arid 
cheOlenge if youth are to develop^good work habits. Work with true 
^responsibility^ me^s'work with skill content. For example,^ a ,yQuth can 
wor"^ alongside a skilled carpenter in^a^housing renovation project and 
learn by watching and helping.. As thePwork experience becomes more demanding, 
. *dditf(5nal learning may be reqjiiired*.. 3ne car^penterjs* job reqxii^res' a know- 
ledge of fractions- youth working ^ujjder his siipervision may have to be 
tutored in inath and then demonstrate ;co^etQncy in figuring dimensions. 

Despite the 'most sensitive effort^, things* -wiil go wrong. The 
syii5>toms of trouble arfe many. Youth fedl to report, to work or be ^ . 
repeatedly late. Or they may qdSe on ^ae but never seem to be at the " 
proper |>lace.* Some of these problems will be of a personal najjur^, hub 
, most often the problem will be related to the work,;e:sperience assignment. 
It becomes the supervisor's j.ob\to track down the cause as quickly as 
possible. For e^can^^e, it may be* that youth are not given enoii^ respon- 
sibility and become bored, or, conversely,* that^ too much responsibility has 
^overwhelmed the youth. Periodic conferences of work-site supervisors, 
youth, and administrative staff sBould b6 held to- concentrate on such"* 
problem^ share ^in'fcrrmat ion, &id work throug^i thS difficulties.*^ 

In summaiy, work experience projects should promote in youth a^ degjre ' 
to woi^,"* confidence in their abilities, app'ropriate work habits, and a 
knowledge and'respect fpr the tools, materialst, aad proc'^dures \Aich are 
part of/the work assignment. • ' 
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It is iiripoi::tant th6t tHe sjQ)ervisors^^M^w leaders, and trainii^g 
personnel be well grounded in tfie appropriate skills or -disciplines which 
reflci^ the focus of the work e^qjerienpe. Obey must^ have the ability to 
look rationally at traditional practices and to suggest changes that will 
enhance youth's Qppprttinities. ^ ' * 



1 ^ 



^Bae role of supervisory or crew leader is a coinplex and demanding one, 
5ome- of the cocponents of th&t role includes • * , v 



l.^Tead 




acher; !nils function' is H5b impart knowlege' and practical 
techni(iues 'to the youth. . It is usually fOci;ised on- the specifics 
of a, particular task an^'then prbceeds to the development of 
generalized principles that Vill govern- the^ youth% practice" 
in similar si\iuat|.ons, . 

^ . ^ . ' , - ; • ' ' 1 

2^ R0I6- model ; To* present 'the youth with a model of wor^-related- 
. ' behavior that the youth' mey' imitate and identic .with. 
\ ' . ' * ' ' ' \ ** * 

• 3." Referral Agent ; ,In^the course of the project, .youth may need 

help or .advice on a problem 'l^at is outside the scope of the 
, • * • wor^ expedience, rela-^j^ship. ^ 

k. Co-worker : Bie supervisor or crew Ipader from time to time 
should work -alongsi^ the youth. Biis serves to establish the 
usefulness and dignity ofV the tasks assigned* It also incre§s'e"s 
awareness of the problems yauth face as new and sometimes diff- 
icult tasks' are tackled. ^ . 

5. Boss and Evaluator ;^ Youth will, have to leorja to cope with' 
the. demands of a boss. -Baey must learn to follow directions, 
show responsibility, relate to authority, aiid siibmit their ^ 
' V work Yor evaluation. 

The siipervisors or crew lea^ders thus have difficult jobs; they must 
select those tasks for youth^that will at the same time serve the project 

.objectives and also further the youth's learning; they haVe to teach the 
youth what must be known in order to accomplish the tasks; they must assist 
the youth attempting new and unfamiliar" tasks>; they must evaluate the youtlji^ 
efforts and be prepared to' re-teach -Chose portions. of the ta-sks that were 
not perrformed up^to expectation. All of which means that they must know 
what level oi skill and 'knowledge is required to complete the. task » as 

^well as whether or not the youth have the requisite skills and knowledge. 
They must also consider the relevancy of the task to both the objectives 
of youth development and to the goals of the project. 

♦ 

Youth in work experience |>rojects will relate better to craftsmen 
skilled in the particular area of work than to. teachers,- counselors or 
,gener^ supervisors. Minority youngster^ find it valuable to work with 
craftsmen of their own racial or ethnic groups, ^, 

Tb^re are some marked differences between urban and rural projects, 
Where work sites are widely dispersed, as in rural areas, the problem of 
dealing Kith work experience sites is much more- difficult. Efforts should 
be made to bring together work site supervisors as a group from time to tim/fe 
to discuss common problems. When distance is coupled with* few work 
experience opportunities, then a sizeable portion of the prgject's money 
must go into transportation. If 'the mcfaey needed for transpdHation means 
that the project has no money for hiring other staff, it mi|^t be possible 
to. consolidate the work sites so that less time is spent getting the youth 
to them and so that there ^ill be" funds for other services* , 



Some projects have been successful in using volunteers. to provide trans- 
portation. Others have yorkehd out arrangenents with school authorities 
•4;o^use school buses' and drivers on off hours. ' " . 

PRQJECT ELEMENTS '/ * 

fc • ,1. 

Within the Priine Spmsors legislative mandate, tvo majqr goals must ^ 

-pe met: l) tlie. needs of youth, .2) tjie needs pf communities. In planning 
to^meet these ^al,s many elements must be considered by project planners. ' " 
Different projects give veu^'ing degrees, of e]3:5)hasis to each goeuL and to ' 
the Elements which go into meeting each goal,^ For example, it has teen 
sxiggeated that work projects should include the promotion .of good work 
habits, should benefit the public, provide skills traini&g, and sjiould 
yield some viable or tangible results within a short time jfor worker 
satisfaction (66). Other suggestions involve these and other elements 
such as life skills training, e:<^iensive support' serviced, c^eer information, 
counselii^g and formal education (ll6). The tendency in the field is for 
the adding on to work experience projects of auxiliaiy servicae puid elements. 
The differences am5ng projects most often occur around \rtiich elements to 
include and how much of each element to be provided. Work experience by 
itself does nb^ seem to be sufficient to achieve the goals. 

The ultimate goal for all projedts should be to help start each 
yauth on the way to a^chieving his or her hi^est potential ijj a satisfying 
work experience. For the short run, each project operator shoiid determine 
objectives on the basis of youths^ characteristics and needs*; project 
resoiirces, and community circumstances. .IHie project should permit youth 
to have access to the services they require, either from the project or 
from other pro-ams 'in the community. Although legislation^ regxilations 
and guidelines provide a framework for activity, there is wide latitude 
for local innovatioijs . 



fork experience should lead youth toward the masteiy of basic skills 
in fflreas where it ds possible to learn higher skills and where they can be 
reasonable competitve for future employmsnt. Each enrollee ou^t to 
have a vocational plan with possibilities for upward mobility upon^ .completion 
of the project. The project staff should examine the job market to gee 
if the work e^qperience offers future en^loyment potential. ^ 

\ 

While work ^xperience projects -are geared to, the public sector or 
to non-profit organisations, there fi&y be opportunities to establish or 
connect^ith private business^ and industry. 

Th4^-decision on which project coihponents are needed must be based 
on proj'ect goals and be related to (l) a thorough mderstanding of each 
component, (2) an evaluation of enrollee needs and community conditions j 
and ,(3)* the availability of staff and other resources. The general idea 
is that each project should see that all coraponehts are accessible to the c 
project, and that enrollees receive these servipes according to individual 
needs , ' - » y ^ . 

Ihe project design linking the components should be broad enough 'to 
serve a diverse population. It must provide activities for the very able 
youth simultajjeously wliii those who may squire special training or super- 
Ion. * • 
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as well *£^s the apathetip. It must 
needed health, education and welfare 
^tfe modify their approaches and 
e project^s goals. Linkages should 
inBttunity resources to providfe needed 
pr$vi*d5. . ' ' 
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luSd be coordinated, project elements should reinforce 
ef youth reach desired goals. Th^ project should be 
enroilee xsgon entry and should add what is needed to 
Ogress, at any stage. . . - 

shoul/i not be seduced into time-consuming activitijp^ 
pleasant bu\ do> nothing to reach the. established 



way to avoid to falling in^o that trap is to define 
oae the Qomponents that fuarfcher them^ and work within the 
work of thosje objectives and components. Flexibility can 
the system s<| that objectives and goals can be refined as 



nee'&s and^resources changer 

, { haojli^ the project elenents which* support work experience and which 
; '^hc^ilii b^ ccaisidered' for inclusion are: 

■. V/: 7 „ 

' , I ' . Outreach, recruitment, and selection 
. / ' • Evaluation of youths* abilities and desires 

* ' /.* ' • Orientation' and assignment to appropriate work sites 
- . * ' . Training* - classroom, on^ the job, -etc. 

/ , . Counseling - job related , . V 

• ') f ' Remediation - tutoring, GED 

, Education - c^dit for work experience * ^ 

^ • . Sui^portive services - medical, legal, child care, transportati'on 

■ ♦ Job development, and placement 

Evaluation . - ' " ' ■ 



How these elements impinge upon work experience will be reflected in 
the form and direction work experience is given, and how much consideration 
is given ^o the ceireflil*' structuring of work experience. ^The following 
pointg. should be make clear to youth: 



1, What must be done? The tasks should be* clearly specified 
so that youth can (Understand the objectives toward which 
they are working. ' ' - 



2> How must »it .be done? Bie procedures ror completing the <ta6k 
should be specified, including the range of acceptdJle 
initiative th^t msy be used in con^pleting each step of the 
* process. / • 

••■'le ■. ,. . 



^ What equipment or jaaterials are needjed to consaete the task? 
Youth should know what materials, st^plies, tools, etcv, * 
. will' he needed to complete each task* ThCT^^houdl also 

know how to use. them, how to care for th^^l^'^D^ h6w ta obtain 
, . them. ' ' / * • 

What' l^vel of perfonoance is expected? 2bq)ectations most be 
clear so that youth have a realistic idea of what "success" 
V is» Ihis is importaat if youth are to learn how to ev^uate 
* ' their own work as they proceed. 

5» How much .time is appropriate for the completion of the task? 
Biis^s another 'dimension of p3x>ject or task expectations. 
. ' ^ thjat yoiith should be clear about • 

J . ^ o*- How much help or direction catf the youth e3g)ect while working 
on an assigned task? Yguth' should have an acctirate picture - 
*° \^ of the availability of people and resources which cm be 

^ ' utilized if needed. 

7* What is the relationship of this particular task, to the • 
overall project? How much pripAty does this task ha.ve ' ' 
- . * ovef the other demands th^t may be made? YoUth shoul^^e 
/ ' helped to -understand the value and priority of the ta^^n 

rjelation to other tasks and to the project as a whol^ 

If these questions can be answered satisftictorily, there is an Excellent 
chance for the woik experience project to succeed, for it will mean^that 
project administration and, line staff have an adequate ^asp of what must 
,be, done and an underst^ding of how it should be done. 

*'\ ' Two^elements of work experience projects generally do not* receive the 
attention they should, nanKSl^ Job development and evaluation. No matter 
how successful the actual work experilnce is, no mattei^ how skilled the 
youth become, no' matter how satisfied everyone seems to be, if^youth can*t 

Jobs o3* if the success cannot be cocimiented for other projects, then 
the project remains incomplete. ^ ^ ' 

If the purpose of work experience projects is to make youth ••employable 
and, preferrably, to getilRiejja Jobs, then it' is incumbent t^n'Prime Sponsors 
and project operators to devote some time and resources to. Job development 
activities, v , 

^Obtaining regular full-time Jobs on completion of the wo3* experience 
project will be a major criterion for Judging -the success of the youth 
projects . Return to school or entiy into further training by youth may be 
considered only as partial success. Job development,, therefore, J.0 an 
•important element of a good project. If youth know that there is a good 
chance of getting Jobs at the end of the .project, they will be idore Involved 
dn the work experience and the entire project will* be -enhanced^ 



J Job development should begin before the first *enroIlee enters the 
project and should continue throu^ allttfae phases of the project *'S 5 
activities. It is too late to start Job development activities wheri * 
youth Qxe ready to leave the project. * * ^ ^ 

An effective project should have a reasonably clear picture^^of the , ' 
kinds of Jobs it expects its graduates to get. TSiO' work experience areas*, j 
and sites ahoaold be structured so that they will be. relevant* to avBlilabie^ ^ . 
employment opportunities. Job development should be^made ^art of the 
orientation of aill staff members. Comselore, teachers, administrators', 
and*others should be encoureiged to foster the skills/ and abilitie? needed 
Sn! fegtilar Jobs. ' ^ . ^ ^ 

' .f ' * • ft • , 

^ Similarly, the demand is increasing for reliable and ^ valid information 

.abotrtT the operatic^ of youth employment projects by program 'fundei^ and 

' administrators. Those who provide the support need reliable data in order 

to (Jecide which projects deserve continued support and idiich projects can 

be iWplfcatea. Administrators need the data to operate their projects 

efficiently and to determine whether goals are being mfet. Nothings can be 

accoir$>lished without son^ compilation of data (66). 

^ V Administrators and' funders ar^ interested in the same kinds of 
information: , ^^^^^ 

. .'How many youth are seirved?. ^ * 

. Does the project serve those youth for whom it was intended? 
. Is the work experience prqceeding as planned? 
. What is thfe cost of th^ project and the costs of each element 
' • . or phase? - V . - • - 

.\ - ^ , What is the iiDpact of the project on the youth an4 the ^ 
community? 

• <t 

* , Project cedministrators can use such information to revise and adjust 
the operation of their projects. Ihere will never be enou^*funds ave^abl^ 
to Sijpport every worthwhile .project.* Since cqjnpetition for funds will 
become st'^iffer, -Administrators will find it necessary to increase the 
quantity^ and quality 6f the data ttiey. collect in order to Justify refunding. 
This neea for more data does not mean that qualitative techniques ar6 to 
be abandoned, btrt -rather^ that they must be strengthened and supplemented. ^ 

Systiematic data collection makes certain demands on the service 
courponent and on, the project staff. Many programs hire evaluation special-* 
ists or engage con3iiltants to plan and implement an evaliiation system (53) . 
Althou^ the administrators and evaluation specialists are concerned with 
the same end — an effective and .ef ficifent project — they often prodeed 
on different assumptions, values, and modes of operation. If theare is a 
lack of understanding 'among them, especially as related to project 
priorities^ then the operation, inqpact, or both will suffer. Bie 
evaluation proceg^'^ft yield reliable and valid data "vd.thout excessively' 
interferin'g with the operation of the work experience project (ill). 
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tn designing work .experience projects, it is important to imderstand 
the consequences ^choosing on^ type of evaluation activity over another, 
^The choice can affect 't&e metijpds employed to collect data which, in turn, 
can eiffect the administration ojp the project emd the ultimate use of the 
data (If). " ^ • ^ ^ ' 

The process of evaluation in a. work experience pro^^ect will involve - 
the enactment of a series of well-defined activities and different 
*activitie,s will predominate ^t* different stages of program^ development. 

r ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

The activities Include: / » . 

1) Assessing the need. Determining if such a project is needed by 
the commmity, * ^ 

2) Defining the goals tg be assessed in specific terms. 

3) Defining the re^^arch questions. Deciding which aspects of the 
project are to be studied. 

h) Determining the specific variables. Defining thet variables;, 

p) Designing a model to collect the data, which answers the following 
questions: ^ , - - 

. When will data be collected? 
. What sources of data will be used? 
. Who will* collect the data? . 
r . How will data be collected? 

. How will data be processed? * - 
. How will data be used? 
' *. What methods of analysis will be used? 
. What is the cost of the evaluation? 

6) Implementing the evaluation which would include; 

^ , \ de&igning data informs 
^ designing data processing systems ' . /V 

. training staff " , e ^ 

performing a-jpilot study and revising formsy 
. implementing the evaluation 

7) Reporting results to decision-^Wcefs who nee,d^fcfie Information, 

8) Using data as a.^soiirce for new projects. - ' V 



There are many m^jthodological problems associated with the evaluation 
of wol'k experience programs. Among these arer the definition of work 
experience objectives and their translation into obsexnrable categories; 




the identification and control of extraneous variables vhich contaminate 
the relationship betVeen activities and outccaaes; and the relative weight 
or influence of each element in a work experience project on outcomes. 
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CONaUSION . • ' ' • \ * 

^ * ' * ^ [ 

While all work experience projects are different in many ways, almost < 
all of them include orientation and trainii^ in three basic areas: 

1) Conaiunication Skills - Hie" development and i^rovemer^b of spisaking 
and writing skills and* related math; . 

?^ Work-re;Lated Skills Working ^with others, .taking orders, reduction 
of absences ancL lateness, appropriate dress; 

3) Technical Skills - TKe basic care afid use of tools, machineiy,. ^ 
-equipment, materials, and supplies. 

In summary, a well-designed work experience project pays attention to' 
detail. Th^ needs' of the youth 'and the needs of copiunity are rarely 
identical and must be clearly delineated, 'Focusing/ on providing the best 
possible experience for youth and th*e best/ possible service for the 
^community and finding areas in which both can be achieved will make for a 
quAlity project, C*' ^ ^ 
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Projects should reinfof\fce the goal^ of the youth wit):iin the context 
of local conditions. The line of least r^esistance— -to take any'sez^vice 
area, assign^ youth to it, and then determine what the project's goals are— - 
should be avoided. Bie checklist which follows* may help remind Prike 
Sponsors and Project Operators of some of the important questions which 
need to be asked. Answers should be as specific as possible. 
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Checklist fqx Work Experience Pi*ojects ^ 

1. Does the project meet an identified conmunity need? 

2. ' Is the work experience e appropiate for the age ^and sex of the youth? 
3* Is supervision prpvided by ttighly* skilled vprkers^t * ' 

Are supportive^ ervices available to those ^outh who need^.th^m? 
Does the work experience teach real skills? > ^ v 

6. Does the prpject provide a variety of work experiences? 



7. 
8. 
9. 



Are the necessary supplies and equipment readily available? 



Are youth paid on tiinet* 

Ddes the work experience pr^ld^ appropriate degi^s of challenge 
and responsibility? ^ ^' 



10. Is the project flexible enough to provide for individual '^differences • 
in skill and ability? , ' - ^ . 

11. How cost effective is the project? 

12. Will the project provide access- to regular jobs, education, and/or 
training? . . , - ' 



The descriptions of projects which follow are meant to b'e used* as — 
'guMes for Prime Sponsc/rs and program operators, to stimulate their thidking, 
*and to present some approaches .which they may not have tho\ight. of. We._ 
strongly recommend that no attempt be made to re]^icate these projects as 
they stand since local political, social, and economic factors' will differ. 
Adaptations^ will have to be made tqtake cognizance of these local factors'. 
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Hoiisfng construction, renovation j repair, and maintenance projects liaVe . 
_ proliferated throu^out the country , in both urban and rural areas , The , 
emphasis on« energy conservation hjas also led to a host of projects en- 
gdged in» insulating and ,winterizing home^. There has been a movement 
to revitalize our inner dities basically by providing decent housing to 
low income residents ♦ This has led to a^ood deal, of renovation on 
condemned or abandoned biiildings. Eie creation, of temporary and mer- 
gency shelters for people in crisis is also being accoEiplished. ^ 

In the past 20 years , poj^ulation , shifts and shifts in industrial and^ 
commercial enterprises have altered the traditional patterns of Txrban 
life. Despite these shifts, we ^remain an urban-centered nation; the 
suburbs have ^own as our cilties experience a decline. Business alter- 
prises {lave^tended to follo>^' the population shifts t9 the nev communities. 

\ t , 

The costs of maintaining and increasing services for those who roaain in 
cities have soared because of inflation and a declining tax base. Those 
^o have remained — the elderly, lainorities , and low-income families and . 
individuals— ^have found themselves in a double "5 ^^^^ - . 

o * ... 

' Betvreen f larch 1975 and I-larch 1976,- U.S, Metropolitan areas lost nearly* 
kOO poo people trirough outP^S^'^i^^* Central city areas sustained a 
net loss -of almost 2 'million people during the. same period. With the 
shifting of jobs frcM cities to suburbs, the un^ploymeat rates in cities 
fias risen dramatically. ^ { ^ ^ 

The provision of adeCLuate.,-'afforciable housing, is one way to begin to 
reverse these trends* Ine annual housing surVey in 1^75 pointed out that: 

2,3 millibh U*S. households had no 
^ bathroom or share a bath with another household; 

. Between ^00 and 900 thousand units jjave plumbing 
facilities .that break down feequently; 

^ . million households live in units vith leaky* roofs; 

. l.i| 'million have an Incomplete or shared kitchen; 

. 3.6 million Ijouseh.olds" lived in overcrorrded housing. 

The cost of housing also burdens many -American households: 

* - . ^ ' * - * . - ^ , * f • • 

^ 2^^ of hon^ownerA (or ^/<railiai) with mortgages had . ^ 
housing costs requiring more than'25/i of their income; 

* . * * *■ 

. An unprecedented Uli.8^*of renters (or 10.5 nillioh) ^ad 
renjb income ratios of 25/^ or jjiore in 1975, almost 6^0^ of . 
.American families could -not afford to buy the medi^ 
priced hew home. * / • . ' 
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The underlying theme of ctirrent projects is that society and the com- 
munity are seen as "hovisers" of the last resort. Abandonment of housing, 
especially in oxir inner cities, has resulted in making local and Federal 
governments two of the largest ^landlords in the country. Housing is one ^ 
of the essential needsr of all people, and as such attracts a good deal 
of attention. Projects in this area are hi^ily visible, the community • 
can see tangible proof of a ret\im on its investment. On the other hand, 
costs of repairing and maintaining housing have risen sharply at the 
same time that tax revenues are declining, making projects more expensive 
than originally contenplated. 

tDne of the- greatest areas of energy vaste is in the heating of homes ^ 
€m^ buildings, vhich accouiits for 25 percent of all .the energy used in 
this country. Many buildings and homes are inadequately veatherized. 
For a family living in an uninsulated house, hcaae improvements can save 
'iq> to 50 percent of their energy costs at the sa^ time they are conserv- 
ing a scarce resource. 

Youth projects focused on renovation, repair, and veatherization of 
housing are ^labor intensive and reqiiire equipment, tools, supplies, 
specialized clothing, and transportation services, some of vhich* can be 
supplied by the sponsoring agenpies, but program operators should be 
prepared to neet some of these costs. Sgme^of the services may produce 
enough revenue t;/^be self-sustaining or to cover spme of the equijanent. 
costs. In addition to CS!J!A funds, many other potential sources of sup- 
port exist including: the Department of Housing and Urban Develojmient , 
the Environmental Protection Agency, the Community Services Administration a 
local real estate boards. Public Works, unions, etc. 

It is* necessary to involve organizations and agencies in the planning 
and iugileqientation of these projects. Ifaions, in particixlar, need to be 
involved or at least a@:ee not to oppose the projects. Unemployment in 
the building trades is hi^, and it is iniportant ^hat projects not be 
looked^ on as talahg jobs away from UnempIoyed Journeymen. Project 
.operators should contact their local Bixilding Tr&Aes Council officials 
and .assure than that the youth will not be taking Jobs away from |mion 
manbers since the clientele are too ppor to have the work done by the ' 
heme repair industry^ Wherever possible, , projects should hire xmemploy?<3 
union meinbers for supervisory positions and work through the union to 
hire them.' ^ - . 

. ' ■ "4 ' 

If work is done on renter-occupied units (as oi5)osed to private 'homes) , 
agreements- with the landlords ^should be ^sought so that rents will liot 
be raised for.tte improved property. It is possible to get landlords 
to actually reduce rents "^jj^fe value of the materials put into the 
i^eUings. ^ , ^ 

An increasing number of states have enacted laws req^uiring the registra- 
tion and, licensing of , ccmrpanies in the home ii:3)rovement business. 
Project operutors should check with their State *s Attorney (General or 
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the County or City Attorney to make sure that^ their projects ^fiU not be 
in violation of the law, and to obtain an official exemption from such ' 
regulation. 

If i;he project involves a loan fund of any kind, check the applicable 
"Truth-in-Lending" laws.' . - . 

]ft is imperative that projects have liability insurance \o cover the 
crews working on buildings. Lower rates on liability insurance can 
be obtained by joining yith other projects to purchase state-wide 
policies. 



Crew chiefs and supervisors should be^xperts (journeymen) in one or 
more of the skilled construction /trades. They should be selected on the 
basis of their' knowledge and ski/.l, and their abilities to teach ^ train 
and guide young peopW. 



Orientation and training will/oe required for the youth in safety, 
first aid^ \ise and maintenar^ of tools and equipment, and specif^ic 
skills and knowledge. A caabination of classroom and on-the-job train- 
ing will probably provqf mo^ productive. Progpram operators and sponsors 
should consider the possiMiity of using ^the resources of local voca-' 

[s for development of curricula, teaching 
^^sion. Information should be provided on 
opportunities so that youth can begin to 



tional or technical sphoc 
and'^ training, and super\ 
reiHt^d jobs and trainj 
i^akd career decisions. 



As noted earlier, thes 
if iiziproperly conduct ej 
iijhiblt or enhance po 
cognizant of these c 
licenses, permits, a^ 
essential ingredients^ 
to be worked on.^ 
house or building' 
judgments about wha 
climate in your are 
cost is of materials 
be a hi^ level of 
before a crew^lts as 
delivered to .the wo: 
Be^ assigned, 'in the 
should meet govemmi 
insulating material: 
improperly handled* 



kinds of projects could become extremely costly 

Local economic conditions coxild either 
ibilities for succesa^and operators should be 
ditions , Care should be taken that all necessary 
fother official permissicai can be obtained. The 
r a project is a plan for each house or building 
plan should be based on a site' visit to the 
omeone who has the knm/ledge to m^ke accurate 
has to be done, and includes consideration of the 
the costs of different types of energy, the 
labor, and structural limitations. There shoulo 
ftiaff capability in order to cost out each job 
gned;- order materials and make sure they are 
:[ site ait the gippropriate time so that workcrews cqn 
t efficient manner. All materials purchased 

standards of safety and effectiveness* Certain 
an create health hazards if carelessly or 



Experience has'^beew phat the purchase of materials on an area-wide 
basis does not necessarily reduce costs since thuir transportation from 
a central point to71pxe program areas may be costly and cause ^dmin- - 
istnative problems/ if getting them to the job sites on time; There 
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also, appears to be more community support Hrti^ materials are purcliased 
from local dealers who wiil often give substantial discounts. 

Once a project has been completed It is important, to make provisions 
for ongoing maintenance^ so that the work done does not deteriorate 
because of lack of care. 

» * 

Experience has shown that every program* operator will encounter a 
number of pjtoblema ^ ^ich if not resolved at the outset "of the project, 
could be detrimental to the project later on,. ^ . - 

In summary, these projects are hl^ily visible and provide facilities 
and services to low-income residents and to other groups such as the 
handicapped. Benefits also^ accrue to locaj. housing authorities and to 
the community's tax base. Emergency shelters and temporary housing can 
benefit people* undergoing various kinds of crises* And, in our pre- 
occupation with energy, such projects can help raise the energy-conscious 
ness of people. 

Youth engaged in these projects csua develop real, marketrable skills. 
Ttie projects are ideal as apprenticeship or pre-apprenticeship programs 

8uad could lead to well-paying jobs. 

/ * 

Tide project descriptions whicl fqllow are meant to help program operators 
and prime sponsors identify potent ieil projexjts which they may adapt to 
' local conditions ^^nd to stimulate their thinking to develop mot^e 
innovative projects. Many of these projects involved adults, not youti, 
but can be adapted to meet youth's needs- and abilities. 
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Fiim Creels Open Air Museum (Minnesota) (67^ pp. ll*5-l**8) 

<^ \ .. .. ^ ■ 

This project, entailed restoration"^ and .refurbishing of a pre-rl900 
homestead to sqrve as a museum, tourist attraction and cultural/ 
educationai/recreational center, - " ' " * * 

There is ample local^support sjnce the residents are interested in 
preserviiig their cultural h^itage and at the same time have a need 
to establish local points of interest to support fi veiy important 
touript industry* Pour participants provided labor for the project 
which incjMded carpentry tasks, gardening,. pasture maintenance, fencing 
and waierway maintenance. Construction activity in^cluded restoration 
ofc the/ifouse, two satrnas, log bams, hay sheds, a summer kitchen, and 
a graaary* ^fflie participants chosen to work on the project received on- 
the-job t2s^n:^ng in carpentry skills and were given considerable 
Jreedom to tryNiheir own Idejas in solving construction' or renovation* 
problems ♦ The occupational ski^lls needed for this project include 
carpentry, vild life and land management, stone msonry, farming, 
printing and Journalism, lumber Jacking , ti^er cruising, and wood working. 
Due to time limitations on project funding the director preferred to 
look for participants with somij carpentry experience before hiring ^;he 
unskilled; ' 

A variety of private financial and community support was developed to 
purchase materials for the project. Other resources .were contributed 
by the local Chamber of Conanerce and the local Conservation Club. 
Restoration information was supplied by the County Historical Society, 
Future Farmers of America and vocational education clcisses from the , 
local school system helped by planting trees. The county government is ^ 
consi&e^g an allocation of funds to. construct an adequate well on the 
property., the local newspapers provided free publicity for the project 
and a program called ''Green Thumb" supplied retir ed - f am^r s work on 
the property. ' The local chapter of N.O*W. helped by piarchasing and 
planting flowers in the gardens^ also there are local college students, 
who have voluntee^d to help, tthe prime sponsor has cooperated in . 
financing the services of a caretaker for the property. Supervision 
for the project was supplied primarily by the director. . • 

The 'museim will provide recreational facilities for local resid^ents, 
school children find tourists., It will also searve as an open classroom 
for teaching young people about their own cultural heritage.' 



Paint .and Repair (Baltimore) (30, IV p. 11) , ' 

Sixteen participants provided maintenance of city buildings , ' incltiding 
painting, preventive maintenance of climate control syst^is, minor 
carpentry, g^umbing, electrical repaii^ building renovation, ,and installa- 
tion of electrical and pliimbing eqvdjment. ThQr also constructed kibsks, 
booths, and stands for -an ert festival, and.fabricatidUi painting and 
Installation of gangplanks for Operation Sail. Participants learned 
basic construction and maintenance skiHa. - 



Wlnterl zatlon (Union County, New Jersey) (67,f PP* ^25-28). 4 

' 1 ^ c 

Twenty-four - twenty-eig^it* participants will winterize about 150 ' a 

^^ ,ttomes of low-income families or the. aged. Participants work under 
' five subcontractors in different sections of the County and receive 
six months of classrooa and on-the-job training in li^t construction 
and home repair skills . Ihe classroom instruction covers light con- 
struction and hom§ repair skills as well as such topics as tise-^and 
care of hand and power tools, heating systems, and practical pltmibing. ^ " 
* For the O^T conrponent one home will be ^selected and used for training 
purposes • Thfe entire program is a combination several -subprograms 
linked, together. • The cooperation and coordination of community and 
* governmental groups lends itself to fulfilling a real need (energy^ 

conservation) while teaching skills and giving ^work eiq?erien^ie to 
^ unemployed p^sons. - '* 

Home Repair Project (Portland, Oregon) (ll6, pp. lU-15) * f 

Journeymen are hired ta supervise work^ crews of 3^ youth each, recruited 
from local high schools, out-of-school youth, and work release programs. 
The crews repair the homes of low-income residents who are eligible . for 
federally-sponsored low-interest 3fcans. Eroject^aims at school retention, 
provision of >rork experience and skill training ,^d^ transitory 
permanent employment. Thirty-forty ho\irs of classroom pre-apprentice- 
..ship training is provided in safety, first-aid,^, basic tool use,' and 
* carpentry techniques. Project provides innovative recruitment source 
*of minority manpower for apprenticeship programs. Itoion support is ob- 
tained through. participation in program planning and orientation sessions. f> 



ioor -Tiling (Baltimore) (30, IV pp. l3-ll*) 

Six participants, living in a housing^roject^ installed tile Ipi over 
1,000 apartments. Participants got ^p«ee weeks o:>^classro6m and on-the- 
iojb training. Resid^ents pleased with the results. A high visibility 
project inyolving a 'self-helpyfoncept. \ ^- , . * 

Hesiden tial Re h abilitation (Santa Cruz, Calif.) (lOl, pp. 51-62) 

^ — ^""^ — r^~^ ,^ — ^ . ' 

This is a proposed project to rehabilitate the central business districts 
] 'of cities. It is jjroposed that cities^of 5,000 to 50,000 persons having 

dilapidated areas would benefit most from this idea. In effect, the 
: * program would rehabilitate 'old homes, stnxctUres and revitalize 

^abandoned, dilapidated, substandard nei^borhoods. The aims of the 
project are to k^ip eosts down Snd^ provide* employmeni opportunities' 
for craftsmen ,and skilled, semi-skiMbd and unskil3^ worke^cs. 

' • - . ' / *^ * — ' 

The"^ latter would be mainly imempWed'yoath who»would be traine4 through 

the formation Of an urban Jobs cot^s program. The planners of this 

^PyZ , . '^liroposal note that restoratiion projects impiroperly handled can be veiy 

• 'costly. Contacts and^ linkages with trade and labor unions, industrial 
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c^s .professionals , retired Imilding and civig minded individiials 
.should established* Concerned citizens willing to promote the 
program should he located and several committees should^^ formed to 
plan 9 implement , and oversee the progress of the proj'ect^ 

Emergency Home Itepair (Portland, Oregon) (1*, pp. 32-37) / 

A program for hoth in-school and'^out-of -school youth who drop in to 
cme of four Youth Service and Career Training Centers. 

Participants' cure divided into foip:, lU-member crews cootposed of one 
crew leader >flio is a Journeyman carpenter, one apprentice caipentejr and 
12 youths. The crews work. on sirple repairs, wlnterization and ijitsome 
cases major renovation of substandard homes. Electrical and pLxu^ing 
repairs are not done by the youths. 

The project was designed to provide paid training for youth, a^id to 
provide home repair services to the elderly or disadvantaged p^sons 
eligible for federally sponsored low interest home repair loans. 

One year of paid training* in carpentry ,and home renovation is provided 
to the youth. One-hun4red and twenly jji-school and out-of-s<^ool 
youths have received on-the-job training in restoration carpentry and 
light construction skills. - Provisions are idade for channeling the 
youth into unsubsidized employment, In-school youth work 20 hours a 
week and ptrt-of -school youth work ^5> to UO hours a week. 

The youth centers were established in neighborhoods with hi^ uneiJiploy- 
ment and drop-out 3rates, and large poverty and*4llnority populations to 
assist youth with a variety of employment, training, education and — 
service problems. Youth are referred by work eacperience coordinators 
in the schools, youth searvice centers, emd a court diversion program, 
A pre*-apprenticeship program requires 30 - ^0 hours.^of classroom 
instruction in safety , .flre^ aid ^ basic tool use and carpentry. 
These classes are taught by the journeyman carpenter/crew leaders, who 
are also certified vocational Insirvictors . The youths receive 
prenticeship credits. 'There is heavy reliance on linkages with 
buip-ding trades unions auadT employers. One contractors'. group was 
involved in the development of the project, MOviding techhlftal support 
in the training and operation of the program, Msisting youths in 
gaining dntry into apprenticeships, ^d dev^opihg ecplc^fment ^nd 
training positions within their own membership. Since the Start of 
the Aerogram there -has been considerable expansion, but not without 
certain problems. 

For -example, to overcome high dropout rates among minority youth, a 
campaign was started which featured the expaiision and beefing up of all 
outreach, training and supportive services. Another problem was high 



turnover 3:utes among in-school participants vhich left cr^v, leaders* 
continually retraining new youth at the e5cpense of providing wore 
sophisticated training to* other participants. ^ Steps were taken to 
ensure that all enrollees •remained on the project for one year 
incluolng arecmiting them during the summer months for the following 
school year. The overall project is seen/'as a good base plan to mee;b 
the diverse nSeds of an area's young and* old populations. To date, 
55 homes have been renovated with almost 100 percent Qatisfactior; 
of the home owners . * ^ ^ 

Recreation Center Paint and Repair Paroject (Baltimore) (30, IV .pp.. 3^-35) 

Peu:ticipants made minor repairs and painted the interior and exterior % 
of l^Ut recreation centers. Tasks inclxided painting bacKboardir, goals, 
benches, and relining basketball courts. They- also painted a community 
swimming-pool and several wading pools. 

Orleans County Comcil of Socieil Agencies (Vermont) (60, pp. 10-11) ^ 

Participants consti^ct homes for low-income families on vacant land 
•purchased wi$h federal funds. They also operate a sawmill which 
harvests, processes, and finishes l\miber to provide fuel and buildihg 
matericLLs to disadvantaged residents at low^ costs. Goad project for 
rural areas. Can be adapted, for urban and subturban arqas. 

Rural Pierce County F^Tgency Hoiosing (Pierce County,* Was^ingjjon) 

■ (67, pp. Jt9-52) . 

Ihis project is patt of a larger project to establish emergency - 
facilities for low-income, families in need of immediate, temporaiy " 
housing. Permission was obtained to develop and utilize a county- 
owned residence for use as an emergency sheltjer for persons in need 
becavise of fires, child-abuse, Bbandonment^. domest ic disputes, sexual 
assault, evictions, and other criges expei^paced by low-Income persons 
and families. Rehabilitation and raaodeling were^'^ needed to make -irft^e^', 
bxiilding a safe and adequat^e shelter. ^CETA funds were used to hi|^y." 
workers to make the necessaiy renovations* 

Working \mder the supervision of the Community Action Agency, six youth 
workers landscaped the yard and helped remodel and furnish the home. 
Wages for the six youth* vere^'^Hd by CETA Title III funds. CETA Title VI 
supported two adult workers to work with a volunteer architect and 
contractor and to be responsible for supervising the youth workers ♦ 
" IHie youths acquired general work experience arid skills in using tools 
and infmobilizing conratunity resources. Youths were provided counseling 
and other support services. Funds for ti^anspoi^ation were allocated 



as w^ll as fox^ training and orientation. The^^gram provided special 
services to the yout^x through linkages vith JHsl unions and was able 
to refer participants to appropriate apprenticeship coi^icils. There \ 
are union-sponsored evening classes designed to help those participants 
who wished to, qualify for the apprenticeship tests. 

Housing Winterization {Anne Arundel County, Maryland) (30, IV 'p. ih) 

A total, of '21 participants installed insulation in the hoDies of low^ 
income elderiy. Eighty-four hcaaes were winterized at a total cost of. 
$11,000 tor materials, CoAunity Services Administration provided a 
grant for the materials. Skill training was provided by several agencies 
and manufabturers . Good collaboration among different agencies. 



i.^^isc 



Advocap> Inc. cPiscofisin) (66, pp. 20-21) 

This project, is based on the st^ported work concept and offered dis- 
advantaged and .former mental patients a job and the, OH)ortunity to make 
-gopd in it, as well as a chance to gain permanent employment .1 The aim 
was toWfeet^^rtain ?Low-income community needs while providii^ a real 
work situatioa. ^ Participants performed basic maintenance tasks and 
made minor repairs, and, houses were winterized including installation of 
weather stripping, repair df storm windows, and sealing of drafty 
windows4. Structural rehabilitation work was also done such as repairing 
steps, porches and roofs, and plastering and painting. The project also 
maintained other work situations in which some participants did 
furniture refinishing and some worked in a clerical pool. Funding for 
the project comes from many sources and the project itself is run by a 
community groiq>.. ' One. problem was that participants had tiT leave the 
program at the project*s end whether they had jobs or not. The .project 
is one, that is worthy of replicating in low-income and economically 
disadvantaged^ aree 

Weatherizfttion- ^f^uth Dakota) (6?, pp. 6l-6U) 

Eleven participants provide* basic low-cost ingorovements to homes of 
283 low-income residents to make homes more energy efficient. Working 
in crews, tiay)articipants repair foundations, caulk cracks, install 
storm^windowsEind doors, insulate attics and walls, 'and perform other 
basic energy-saving repairs.. CETA fmds pay the salaries of pai\icipan"ts 
and materials and supplies %re paid for by the Community Services!^. 
Administration. •This linkage has proved beneficial to the home owneys . 
aid the community in general.^ In addition to the financial savings to 
home owners, broader connnunity benefits will be gained as other home 
owners and commercial industry are influenced to take part in energy 
conservation. 
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HEALTO • ^ - - . ' 

IxL recent^ears 9 one of the major trends In^ the health care "Afield has 
been the dramatic increase in both private and public spending for < 
he*alth. ,In 19T6, Federal outJ^ays on health activities exceeded $U2 
billion# By" far the largest share of this ejq^diture has occurred in ^ 
payments to Medicare ^d Medicaid* vbich were established by the Social 
Security Amendments of 1965 and which, today, finance a significant ' 
share of all health care delivered in this 'country. Medicare helps 
meet the medical coats of more than 13 million aged^and di^sabled^ 
citiz^s, while Medicaid expenditures help finance the health cctb of 
\ 26 million low- income Americans. . - , ^ 

Other new and i)Qnovative programs are supplementing and broadening the 
services f inanc'fed Medicare and Medicaid inclxiding the Health ^ 
Maintenance Organization Service established in 1^73* which provides 
comprehensive health care services on a prepaid basis and the Emerg^cy 
Medical Services ^stems*"Act of 19J3, which provides financial support 
and technical assistance for the development of better emergency medical 
services. Still other programs are directed at groups with speciejL 
problems«-at those who lack adequate health insurance coverage; at 
people ^o want and need family plaxming services; at migrant and 
seasonal farinworkers -and t^heir families; at mothers and children who 
have a special need for preventive care; and at the chronically ill and 
aging, "v^ose illnesses are the most devastating of all. These "outreach" 
programs as they are often 'called are backed up by still other programs 
aiming at eiilments such as cancer, heart disease, alcoholism and drug 
abuse, mental health, communicable diseases, and environmental health. 

Demand for health services is increasing on a nationwide basis — much of 
it due to new services available for the first time because of tech- 
nological progress.* However, the costs of health care ilre rising 
rapidly lAich affects the pooi^ \rtio havp the greatest health care needs. 

Low-income groups suffer disproportionately from diseases, which are 
well within our powers to prevent or cure, and have less access to 
doctors and hospitals. Concern aboxit this situation is growing as the 
country moves closer to some^ form of national health insurance^ By 
improving preventive measures, part of the health care burden now 
carried by physicians and hospitals ^can be relieved, and if national 
health care, does become a reality, methods must »be fomd .to deliver it. 

I 

A recent radio newscast reported that more than 300,000 people in Chicago 
had been screened for hypertension. The report noted that tl^ere was a 
significant decrease in strokes and heart attacks and that the percentage 
of people with hypertensioli had decreased markedly Aud the number of 
controlled hypertension cases h^td increased* Youth can readily be 
trained to staff hypertension scre^hipg projects, as well as other 
health-relaited projects* V 



f 

Projects In the health area are labor intensive and require close 
supervision from, professionals such as physicians, 'nurses, nutritionists, 
and psychologists*. Before- starting ^on a health project, program 
planners should, have a hard estimate* as to the numbers of people vho 
would need the s.e3nrice to be provided. Involving youth in a^ health 
survey to determine t^lese /lumbers vould be an appropriate project ' 
leading to other direct service projects. The need for supplies and 
equipment .should be determined in advance and "Ijhpir* acquisition 
accomplished before youth are recruited. ' < ^ 

Local, state and Federal health agencies can be called on to j^rovide 
partial funding for certain activities and* certain equipment* Private 
agencies, such as the Red Cross and Cajacer Care, can be asfced to stipply 
some of the training, equipment, counseling, and even personnel. Addi- 
tional sources of funds could include departments of soc^ial services 
and various brganizations devoted to the handicapped* 

Many linkages with other agencies will have to be made. Probably the 
most important woiald be the local medical assoQiaj;ions-and*hospitals 
which give projects an official stamp of approval. Early participation ^ 
in the plahfting is recommended for agencies and organizations having « 
vested interests in the projects^ scope of work such as: civil service 
organizations, unions, 'professional associations, local health clinics, 
and community social agencies. Tjxe clear definition of agencies* roles 
could prevent problems from occturing later on, Commmity links need 
to be established so that people will loibw about the services t^ be 
'provided by the projec^. The use of mass media to publicize it should 
be .considered. 

S\Q>ervisors or crew leaders , irf^health projects shoxild be qualified 
practitioners who can teach, train, and guide youth. Orientation, and 
training will vary, depending on the type of project, from minimal to 
very extensive. However, the importance of 'training in the health field 
must be stressed here. Since project^ participants may be dealing with 
people whC' are ill or potentially ill, they must be prepared to deal 
with emergencies appropriately. * Such preparation includes peripheral 
but related content such as knowledge of vital signs and symptoms , 
first aid and cordio-pulmonary resuscitation (CPR). It also can help 
expand the project into other areas at floater time or provide op- * 
portunitie^ for youth in the regular labor market.. 

I 

Any project in t^e health field is going to run into some resistance 
from those already in positions of power as weH as from rules and 
regulations which abound in great nimibers* A knowledge 6f these rules 
and ^regulations can ^ave a project many hours ot delay; they include 
state licensing requirements, union contracts, requirements of proles-, 
sional associations^ civil service regulations, etc. It may also be 
necessary to obtaih some form, of liability insurance for the 
participant^, especially in states which do not have '^gdod samariton" 
laws. Projects which, use vehicles of some kind need to all9cate funds 
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^aad manpower for their operation, repair, and maintenance. One of 
the factors ^ich participanta will have to understand the disr 
continuous nature of occ^pati^mal structures in the health field, * 
especially if they intend to a health occtrpation a carebr, 

Ihe baiefits to the conanynity of a^^^th project' are obvious—lives 
chn be saved, ext^ended, and mde more productive and 'less paiirful. 
For youlix, exppsure to the health field can open up a wide range of 
future opportunities since there are some. 300 separate occupations^ 
listed uaderi health. ' - . ' 
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Public Health (Baltimore) (30, IV p. l8) .) 



Participants assigned to health clinics irtiere they made home visits, 
perfoanned tel^hone advocacy and acted as links hetween clients and 
clinics for veil-baby servic.es, 'senior citizens and venereal disease 
control and treatment. Could Jead to paraprofe^sional condiunity or 
public health aides* 

C^cer Outreach 'program for Wcanen (Washoe County, Nevada) " ' . 

(67, pp» 125-128) 

Five Art reach workers will be employed by the County Health Department. . 
They will attend a week-long training course designed to provide them ' * 
with a knowledge and understanding of the programs being promoted,^ and 
technique of effective pxiblic contact. The programs include cancer 
screening, and supplementary food programs* Participants will conduct 
a door-to-door c^ftavas in selected areas to pro'^de in^Pormation on the 
county's cancer che<dt\ip services and about a suppl em e fn taiy foo*d program 
for low-income pregnant and lactating womerf and all children under five 
years of age who need improved nutrition. W.11 attenspt to ingress* 
lapon the' residents the iioiportance of cancer checkui>s, program eligibililgr 
requiremaits, and procedures for obtaining chj^ckups and medical treatment. 
The door-to-canvas is e:q?ected to be more effective in reaching the 
target population than media efforts. 

I 

People's Healt>h Clinic (Sah Biego, Calif.) (lOU) 

CETA p^icipants, mostly students > worked with health and legal profes- 
sionals to help provide general medical services and special services 
for women, including PAP smears and pregnancy tests, mso provided ^ 
peer counseling, , outreach services suid legal assistance. 

/ ■ , ■ ■ ^ 

Heighborhood tfedical Care Demonstration (Bronx» N.Y.) (6U, p^. 106-108> 

Thirty particij^ants w6re einployed as family health workers. They were 
trained in an ei^t-week full-tiiae core program in health services, 
basic health skills, yemediaticai,- and health careers. Qn-th'e-Job 
trptining followed for up to one year. Participants werf disadvantaged 
area residents who made home visits, dealt with social and enviroxm^ental 
problems, provided sinqple and routine medical services , jand educated 
ftodlies on preventive aspects ibf health* and hygiene^ The aim of the 
program was to open h^lth careers to nei^borhood people as family' 
health woricers, physicians' assistants, and in traditional health roles 
such as lal>oratory technicians, medical records clerks, obstetrical 
technicians, and inhalation theijapists.' Some problems were encountered 
with civil service regulations, substandard wages and benefits, and the 
discontinuous occtrpational structxure in the health field* 



Emez^ency Medical Technic lem'Progyam (Chicago, 111.) (lUS, p. ik) 

Summer program, . Youaag participants were trained in a york-study ' * ^ 
project for el^t veel^ as medical technicians. They attended class 
15 hours a week gnd worked 10 hours a Veek in city hospitals and 
physical therapy centers ♦ Those vho qualified could take the State ^ 
examination for medical -technicians, c * ^ 

Hypertension Screening (Gary, Indiana) {67, pp» 5-8) 

Six p4Lr1^icipants Employed hy the Gary Health Depairtment provide blood 
pressure scre<3rning and detection services, medical, referrals-, educational 
programs, and^ medical followiq) services at the nursing office of the 
IJepartment. Participants received a UO-hour tSraining course. Between 
25 and 30 percent of people screened in the first' two^ months showed 
elevated blood pressiuSe. Project particularly suited to comrminities 
with large blacl; np|nAa|lons since blacks evidence higher blood pressisre , 
rates than ptheiv^roups . ^ , ^ 

Venereal Disease Prevention (Cincinnati, Ohio) ,(12, p, .19) ^ * 



Hi^ school youth arc. educated and trained in adolescent health problems, 
especially pregnancy and venereal disease* They then perform peer 
counseling and provide instruction at schdols, VD clinics, social 
service agencies, etc. Hi^ly replicablei ' 3 

« 

Bl^Lingual Interpreters Project (East Los Angeles, Calif.) 

(IU8, pp. 17-20) 

Summer program. Forty bi-llngual AFDC youth set up interpreter ' 
services at ^rious clinics of a lairge medical cent^, They Inter- ^ 
viewed patients, ^aade appointments, and provided information c'oncemlnig 
hospital and social service forms. Interpreted patients^ responses 
to medical staff. So sixccessful that the county established 55 per- ° 
manent interpreter jobs in County hospitals. 

Hei^borfaoo_d Sejrvlce Center (Bronx, N.Y.) (61*, pp. 108-109)^ 

Thirty participants were einployed 35 mental health aides in three walk-In 
neighhorhood mental health center, store fronts providing information 
and referral services to clients on a wide ^ange of individual, family* 
and social problems. They also of fered*direct services , made appofet- 
ments, filled out forms and expedited client requests. Training 
-focused on skills in interviewing, expediting counseling and consnunity 
organization. Nlttempts were made to inqfiement a career ladder. 
Initially it was dlffic\ilt to attract area residents to a new job aA^ ' 



^ a new field of voxk but a^th^a program gained acceptance applicants o\rt- 
I numbered available job^ slots. <3 Ho' formal credoatials veare required of 
the^ participants,* selection was done tiirough a grot^, screening process 
during ^rtiicTi fite apj^icants ve^e obsersfed by a panel of experts, Bie 
.process served a dual purpose-*-that of screening the applicants and 
orienting them to the program. ' ' • . 



aining vas intensive and continuous focusing at fir^t on the basic 
skiHfl necessary for good job performance^: interviewing^, expediting, 
counsel,ing| and community work. All training vas work-oriented, without 
rfe^itd for ^xis^ing disciplinary lines within the mental h^th field. 

Work Orientation Project (Washington^ D.C.) (lli8, p. 13) 

Summer program* 150 young participants received work experience and 
served as aides in hospitals and other health facilities assisting in. 
admissions, food preparation, x-ray, and labcaratory testing. 

■ Mental Health Workers (Hew Yorfe,.N.Y.) (Ill) ^ 

^Ctae-bundred^ aiid sixty-nine participants were recruited, trained and 
plarodr in 2i different public and private mental. health agen"<St^ in Hew 
Yori City. Training consisted of formal accredited classroom' work ufader 
auspices of coismmity colleges^ and classroom xand "on-the-Job training 
conducted by the agencies in which they were placed. A new career ladder 
in the City^s Civil Service system was established. Training was also 
provided for agencies* administrators and stipervisors , Trainees were 
selected in group inteirviews after referral from Ibcal manpower agencies. 



Lead Paint Poisoning Preventjc^' (Baltimore) (30, IV, p. 17) 

Participants made nearly 2,000 liome visits, and participated in workshops, 
seminars, meetings, and asseid^lies to educate parents and to refer 
children tcL appropriate medical facilities in aases of suspected or 
potential lead poisoning. Coil^ lead t^-^^aprofessional health or 
community aide jobs. 



Bed Cross First Aid (Indiank) (g?, pp. 7T-80) 




Thirty-six parti cipantsjfiiL be trained afid certified in advanced health 
and safety techniques for delivery of emergency first alA during summer 
months , at a major recreational S'acili'ty. Th^ will sta|p five first aid 
shelters. In the fall and wint^t they will provide health and, safety 
instructions in schools and low?- income neijjhborhoods . The participants 
will receive two weeks of iirtei&ive *first aid instruction from the 
Bed Cross. The training etnphastzes what to do in emergencies and how to 
treat minor injuries. Special attention is focused on functional first 
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eddjkills, including cardio-pulmonary resuscitation, "basic land- 
based vater rescue, and orientation to the special dangers and safety 
ha^^ds of each of the areas in which the first aid shelters vill te 
located. Every staff member mist successfully conrplete the training 
and receive the RedvCross advanced first aid certificate to remain ^ 
vith the project ♦ Team leaders will "be selected froto ainonls the 
participants hased on their performeuace and leadership daring training. 
The team leaders will provide primry leadership at each first aid 
shelter. A aixth roving team will provide emergen<y services else- 
where in the area; dispense ecological conseirvation, and facility 
information; distribute ecology bags, collecrt trash and litter, check 
campsites for hazardous materials and report potential dangers to 
conservaticaa officers, as well as provide additicaaeil first aidisafety 
and health instruction for campers, 'swimmers, boaters, and others 
\2sing the lake facilities. During the fall and winter months the 
, first aid technicians will p3x>vide first aid training in schools and 
low-income nei^borhoods; instruction will be in cardio-pulmoriaay 
resuscitation , first aid, health and safety. 

RAP Cadre Program (UhiveVsity of South Florida) (2, pp. 278-279) 

^e Counseling Center for Human Development at the University of South 
Florida provided several programs involving students to assist in 
such areas as: emergency . treatment of drug overdose; providing 
information on contraceptive devices, pregnancy tests, and abortion; 
and counseling and assistance for "study release" students from state 
prisons » < There was a four-stage training program f of participants 
with each stage requiring more responsibility, knowledge, and experi- 
ence, including Job specific training end communication skills. The 
peer coimselors kept the* Center's professional staff informed as to 
whether students' needs were being met. Scane of the difficulties 
encountered included the overorganization of the program which limited 
communication among members of different groiqps; differences in 
personality, language and aK^arance of j^mbiers of different groiQ)S; 
aod th^ participants' inclination tofgi^l qualified to act as therapists 

^ Cleveland Emergency Medical Service System (Ohio) (67, PP* l^+l^l**^) 

One-hundred and twenty participants were trained as emergency medical 
technicians and hired to staff a new independent medical care service, 
* The program maintains two separate facilities which are open^U hours 
a day, sevoi days a week. Ihe training included on initial 60-4iour 
coxfrse plus 50 hours ^ of in-4iospital clinical training. Emergency 
Medical Technician-Anbulance training* (EMEA) was pc»ovided through the 
State certification program, Additi^^ training inclxides advanced 
EMEA, heavy rescue, ambulance driving, cardio-pulmonary resiis citation, 
vital signs, and throu^ arrangements with state, local and federal 
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agencies thdte was special training in vater rescue, 'extricaticxi from^ 
cars , l)\isesJ/ and planes. iUl EMTA^s are trained as cardio-pulmonary 
, resuscitatiitx (C3*R} rescue workers, 80 are certified and some are • 
preparing for certification as training instructors. 

I5ie project/ was originated to establish an indLependent ejnergency 
medical care service. Prior to its creation, residents in need of 
emergency ^edical care were transported by the police or fire departments, 
laie new s^ryice would upgrade and expand the medical care capahilJiy o^ ' 
the city aiid eliminate the need for police and firemen to responct to 
emerg^cyjmedical calls. Ihe program is a joint effort with linkages 
to the Vx^llc Health Service, the Department of Transportation, the 
. Greater QLeveland Hospital Association, th6 Academy of Ifedicine of * 
Cleveland, and general support from nearly all local medical authorities. 




tf 



mmmmn and conservation • ^ . 



HistoricfiQJLy ve can look "back 4^o the 1960s as the decade ^en the 
United States and other comtries saw public concern over pollution 
and conservation undergo a transfonnation. The publication of 
Hachael Carson's "Silent Spring," a series of pollution episodes 
including iz^jor oil ^spills, and hei^tened awstreness of the dangers 
to public health from pollution all cqatrihiited to the riso^of an 
environmental movement. ^ 

Congress responded to the change with a series of strong new laws to 
cope with pollution. Among them were the Clean. Air Amendments of 1970, 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 1972, the Noise Pollution 
Control Act, and the Environmental Pesticides Control Act of 1972. 

An inrportant step also was taken in 1970 with the creation of the U.S* 
Enviro^ental Protection Agency (EPA) to centralize Federal anti- 
pollution efforts, until then dispersed among 15 departments and agencies^ 
EPA not only implements and enforces these new laws T3fut also deals with 
environmental f>ro'blems such as solid waste, drinking water quality, 
and environmental radiation, 

Ihp President's Council on Envifonmental Quality has estimated that 
combined spending on pollution control will totetl about $275 ,billipn 
in the decade ending in 198l» This means millions of new jobs assbci- 
ated with the national commitment to a cleaner, healthier environment. 

Industry is inc'reasingly investing in pollution technology to meet the 
requirements of Federal laws. The private outlay for such controls 
including maintenance emd operating costs for air and water pollution, 
radiation, solid waste, and land reclamat*ion will total approximately 
$210 billion in the decade ending in 1981.* 

Projects in the environmental amd conservation areas are quite varied. 
The need for such projects has been amply documented in a host of 
studies and reports. With the publicity and gilDWing public awareness 
of the need to conserve and develop pur natural resources and to 
protect people from environmental hazards, projects in these areas 
seem to be generating a ^eat deal of enthusiasm. Projects already 
underway or in, the planning stages include water conservation, ^fish 
hatcheries, shore lin6 reclamation, litter removal and control, stream 
and river protection and clearance, wildlife habitat improvement, , 
monitoring radiation hazai^ds, timber stand icqorovemsnt and reforesta- 
tion, roadside improvement, s^l erosion, Mature trails, bikeways, 
sanitary services,- solid wastfe diapQsal, pest control, safer use of 
pesticides, monitoring air, noise, and water pollution, harvesting, and, 
many others. 
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.Mo3t, if not all .of tKese projects are highly visible and labor _ 
intensive.. Many require little training and can be iiaplemen^ed 
quiddy once the planning has been done, and can utilize the most 
unskilled youth. - However/ most of these projects require a certain 
level of physical strength which should be taken into acqpunt when . 
recruiting and selecting youth. 

While these projects lend th^selves best to rural and suburban, 
areas, adaptations can easily be piade for urban, areas. Wherever 
located, adeqxiste planning must be done. Careful design', engineel*ing, . 
and logistics are ^quired befoi'e youth can be put to work on these 
kinds of projects. Some kind of survey will probably have to be done 
at an early stage. For example, if the project oalls for thinning a 
timber preserve, then those 'trees to be cut down must be identified 
. and marked; if the project involves the repair" or constniction of^a 
public recreational facility, then a potential user survey shotild 
be done, . * • ^ 

In addition to CETA* funds, many other sources are available inQluding: 
,the Departments of Agriculture, Interior, and Eousing and Urban 
Development, State fish and game agencies^ Environmental Protection 
Agency, Public Works, railroads, colleges, business and community 
service groups, municipal and state bond issues'", local nature and ^ 
sport groiqps, emd health and social agencies^ 

Linkages should be established and* maintained with these and otiiefr 
interested and concerned groups. Toola, machinery, transportation, 
training, and supervision can be supplied ^ty them. They should, of 
course^ b^ brought into the planning process at the earliest possible 
time, and provision shbuld be made for coordinating their activities. 

Superiors or crew chiefs should be knowledgeable adults experienced 
In the particular work and able to teach, train , and -guide, young ^ 
people. If \a project is lajrge and uses seve3:*al crews of youth in 
different locations, a senior supervisor may be needed to coordinate 
and oversee all of- the crews i 

Most of thd training can take place on the job, but, depending on the 
kind of project, more formal training might be required in one or 
more of the folldwing areas t*^ basic construction skills, the care and ^ 
use of tools, chain saws, euid other machinery, safety* and first aid 
measures, use of insecticides and pesticides, survey techniques, use 
of microscopes, forestry management, and conservation techniques. 

Planners should be jaware of some of *the potential barriers to implement- 
ing these projects; lavs and regtilations relating to the handling of 
insecticides an^ pesticides, the availability of costly equipment, 
permits and licenses which may be required, insurance coverage, 
child labpr law^Tela\ing to certain kinds of equipment and machineiy, 
and regulations relating to the sale of products turned 6ut by the 
projects (such as firewood). ' 
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Ihe benefits to coTnTmmities_.Jfaym such projects axe relatively obvioiis 
and include; greater recreational^ opportunities, increased tourism, 
conomic stimulation, protection of crops /elimination of pests, 
eater safety, modem public facilities, low-cost food, and a general 
ising of the 'level of community pride. 

Youth. benefit from exposure to constructive outdoor activities, some 
wsefii l t rain ing, an d the pride of helping improve their communities. 
Ihe horizon for ^nvironifiental careers is vast and expanding. Kiie 
restoration and protection of otir environment vill require an enormous 
range of specialists, from wildlife attendants to sanitary engineers, 
from operators of pollution control equipment, to soil conservationists. 
Bie demand foy various kinds of technicians, educators and researchers 
in this field, for example, is expected to reach 1.5 miJJ^n in the 
next year or two. Employment opportunities in the environmental field 
axe opening iq) ngt^nly in State and Federal governments but at the ^' 
city and county level, in private indxistry, and in research institu- 
tions and laboratories. 



y 
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Cocheco River Cleaimp {flew Hampshire) {67, pp. 197-200) ' 

A project to iin^rove the use of the Cocheco^ River 1^ cleaning iq> 17 
tailed of. shoreline and seeding and grading the river banks. Basicalll^ 
a summer jprogram^the project will be funded by CETA Titles I, III and 
VI. Title I fmds will be use4 for training in the use of chain saws— • 
youth will be excluded from thi§,:training. Title III funds will be 
used to employ sumner youth enroll'ees {the number has not yet been 
determin'ed) . Title VI fundB wijl support lf2 laborers and 5 crew stQ>er- 
.visors. The cleanup activities will include reinoval of debris eaid 
litter, cutting and removal of brush and'^rees/ as well as .grading .cuad 
seeding of the river banks. Fallen trees taken from the river will be . 
traded for needed materials from lumber yard3, 

La addition to the cleanup sCStivities,- there will be an educational 
campaign which will show ar^a resides the benefits of keeping the 
river clean. The local newspaper i|0|[||pgreed to riui a regular column 
on the progress. 

Cooperation from conservation groups from the beginning of the project 
is necessary as* is cooperation from community organizations, agencies 
and civic groiqps. Because^'of tl^e expense involved in obtedning the 
need/d equipment, these groups nfay^ provide funding or .donations^ 
Permits must be obtalaaed from the landowners. !Ihe neett to consult 
with the U.S. Ariiy Corps of Engineers, work with the State Fishing 
Authority, and the development of linkages with private groups and the 
participating towns, means, a lead time of several months for the 
necessary preparations to be m^de. ' 



Back River Cleanup (Baltimore Couniy) (30, IV pp. 7-8) 

Hine participants worked to remove ifOO tons of debris and refuse from 
the river basin and restore one and a 'half miles of shoreline to a 
naturfid beach. The workers were trained to operate "backhoe loaders, 
duD5) trucks, power :winches, chain saws, power hand tools and other such 
e<iixipment . ' Often^ use ot the eqpjiipment was limited by the Inaccessible 
rfature of the sfioreline and the river basin. I-^was necessary at 
tii^ for the participants to work in swampy areas with unsure footji*^- 
The^roject provided a needed service which otherwise would not he?!* 
done, nie project involved the cooperation of other agenciesJrto ^ 
carry out related aspects of. the programl For example, the Department 
of Sanitation conducted a ccmmnanity cleanup weekeind '^H.th a special ^ 
bul^ item collection in order to alleviate illegal dumping of these 
items along the shoreline, and the Department of PubliCvWorks prepared 
a study for installation of a homeowners^ pit site ini^dWler to 
provide a continuing disposal 'facility for the BAck River area. The - 
project was short-rm and labor ihliensive and hjad an immediate and 
•disoemable impact. It is a, project that can be replicated in areaS 
with polluted or debris-strewn ponds, strea*m3, lakes, rivers or other 
small -waterways. * 
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- tfoodsland Improvement (St. Lawrence County, New York) (67, pp. 105-107) 

; ""^"^ 

, "^Sixbir-one persons were employed to thin and clean 1,000 acres of 
timberland over a period of seven months^ ' There are ten crews in 
the field at all times, each, crew has five laborers and one leader • 
A forester and the crew leaders mark the trees to be removed or 
treated. Required piunin^g or thinning tasks are then performed^by 
the work «rews. These activities include thinning pine plantations, 
releasing natural and plantation pine, thinning .hardwood stands, 
pruning red pine and white pine for Quality sawlog production 
and pruning white pine for blister rust protection, . 

felled trees are cut intq fuel logs which are sold to private 
suppliers and homeowners on a bid basis. Money received from the sale 
of the logs is used to maintain equipment, pay rental bills and bxy 
oil and gasoline. ^ ' ,^ ' - * 

Admin^^stration of the project is done' by the Soil and Water Conservation 
District. Technical assistance is provided by an experienced forester 
who is a CETA Title II employee of the U.S.' Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Forestry. Payroll checks and reports are^prepared by the 
St. Lawrence Community" Development Program, Inc. CETAprogram 
participants are referred by the State Employment Service. The leaders 
of the work crews are responsible for providing on-the-job training 
to the enrollees. OSie enrollees are taught the xise and care of 
machinery and techniques used in tree falling. During periods of 
inclement weather the crews attend workshoj)s arranged by the Soil and 
Water Conservation District at which guest speakers dftcuss ?oo4 
forestry management, « occupational health and safety practices, and 
en5)loyment opportunities in the forestry industry. Prime sponsors 
'contemplating replication of this project may want to make policy, 
decisions .regarding who will be allowed to purchase or who will be 
the recipients of the fuel logs* Those deciding on^sale of th^logs 
are cautioned to be aware of, and abide by DOL regulations concerning 
money-making projects. ' 



Mosquito Control (Rockingham-Stafford c'onsorti-uia. New HampsJiire) > 
{B67, pp. 13-16) . ^ 

The primary objective, of the project is to, decrease the health 
hazards caused by the presence of mosquito breeding grounds to Residents 
and livestock^ and^o promote tourism by making the area a more^^ 
appealing vacation place. "^--^ ^ 

Biere are 1*5 CETA positions including 33 field technicians^ full 
senior technicians, and ioyxc lab technicians, Kie mosquito breeding 
grounds will be surveyed and^pped, and afte^^ location of infestation 
sites, sajijples will be collected. Wa^fer samples ^ich contain l€Li*vae, . 



and live adult' mos quit os vill te coU^ected. The samples will "be 
retulme^ to tSfe^ iataratoiy and anaJ^zed l?y the lah technician&^or 
species dfetebnination, ^After the species have been identitfiec^ the 
proper i^isecticides can be selected and the field technicians can begin 
spraying the breeding areas In succeeding years the same.afeas will be 
resprayied. , ^ \ ' . ^ , . . , 



The project is administered by the County Cooperative Extension Service 
which has yoriced- wi'th several local townships in inosquito control for 
several' years. There is a long phase of organizing and detail planning 
to Tie considered. Experts trained in entomology are needed to plan 
the field and lab work aift to train the technicians. 

The four lab teqhnicians will be^train6d to use microscopes. This 
training will 'assist them in finding employment in private industry doing 
other^kinds . of quality cont^l work. 

!Ilie ^lv€ senior technicians will be trained in survey techniques, use 
of repo2:t forms, and project- logistics. Demonstration of leadership 
ability is a must since they will oversee the wo'rk of the field tech- 
nicians. Their experience anji training could lead to employment with 
iQcal towns to c.ojatinue in mosquito control wo^'k. s 

Bie thirty-three field teclpicians will be trained in mosquito control* 
Some teams will also be taugnt to use insecticides. These skills will 
qualify them for insect control jobs in private industry as Wjsll as . 
with ^the to\^ns . . . . ^ ' ' - 

Kiis project established impcgrt^t linkage? with the University of New 
Hampshire which is supplying micros^iopes and other equipment fpt the 
project, dthej projects may -be able to borrow equij^ent from schools, 
health agencies, hospitals o3f p'rivate rese^arch centers. 

^ • % - ^ ^ ^ 

Alpin^Creek 'i'Xood ContrCxl and Sreen Belt (Texas) (67, pp. 73-75-) . 

The Alpine Qreek Flood Control and- Green Belt project wilT stabilize the 
channel, freirif ore e creek "banks toi prevent flooding and erosion, and 
develop '/he ujisfghtly area along the c'^ek as a green belt and recreational 
area* It will relieve the threat of periodic flash ' flooding and reduce 
breeding place^ for ^roc^^s and otheite pests. Most of the constaniction 
work will be done by 20^gCA workers including I6 laborers, two semi- 
skilled workera, and a c]^k. The ^laborers wilAleam^basic construction 
skills and work habits. Actual construction will consist of lining the 
creek* bed*, and banks with concrete and gabions. Training and -overall 
supervision will be provided by Brewster County and the City of Alpine 
en^dpy^es, clerical posi-bon requires general pff^ce skills. It is* 

likely, that the #clerk and some of the laborers ean be transferred to 
^the 5ixy payifell after the project is completed. Tixe project is trying 
to set U5 night classes so th^t CETAf^woijkers can achieve a GED cer- 
tificate. As they are hired,' workers are encouraged to take advantage 



, r * ^ 

of these classes. The project is supplemented by six qounty and threeT 
city vorkers 'an^L the Southern Pacif iq Railroad viU supply thre^ \ 
heavy eqipment-. operators. Projects of tliis type require careful ^ 
engineering and design which viH prevent delays in implementation. 
It is not possible to skimp on engineering* if the project is to he 
a success, . . * ' 

To increase the chances of the participants being absorbed in local 
jobs, funding 'should be sought from a ofonsortium of^tate and local 
agencies. Other linkages have beeri f/rmed vith the Police Department 
vhich. supplied photographs of the area to demonstrate the need for 
fl6od control, the- Southern Pacific Railroad' and the loceil co]J.ege 
which suppli 'g d "i ^ T 30l3 "" ggd ' equl]cgaent. \ ^ 

Rodent Control Program (Boston, Mass.) {l48, p. 12) 

Summer program. Fifty young participants, assisted the City*s environ- 
ment Im]^rovement Program for rodent control. Participants cleared . 
refuse, plugged burrows, and distributed information on how to get S 
rid of rats, 

Clatsop Fish Production (Or'egon) (67, pp» l6l-l64) 

Pour CETA participants .are working with personnel from the Oregon 
pepartment of Fish and Wildlife to plant salmon eggs and fingerlings 
in identified areas, construct additional rearing pond^, survey th^ - 
watershed for other pond sitea^ and establish artificial spawning 
beds . The program will' have .long-term economic impact on the fishing 
and fish processing industries in the co\mty. At the end of the 
project participants are expected to get jobs in local fish-belated 
industries. It is estimated that there are over 150 geographic areas 
in the Pacific Northwest alone that have the natural environmental 
c^pditions to sustain this type of fish pi:oduction project. The 
approach could aSUo be adapted to meet the needs for improved productio- 
of other types orPi^h in lake and coastal regions outside the 
northwest. 



Vegetable Gardens ( Greenfield, Mass. ) (123»,J>. 6) ^ 

Participants maintaineol vegetable} gardens on county land. ISie produ&e 
was given away free to low-income families, .or delivered to senior 
Citizens ^ centers and non-profit day care centers.. Availability of 
type and quontily of produce was anno^mced weekly in the local paper. 

Otter Ta^ Trails Association -(^linnesota) (6?, pp. 57-6o) 

Fourteen participants hired to develop a system of trails for snow- 
mobiles and for cross-.^ountry skiing in order to increase winter 
tourism, in an area which is a^ popular summer resort. Participants 
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work In crews to clear away brush and cut down trees. Crews also 
put up trail marker^ and ptop signs and install gates and gaf^e posts 
along the snowmobile and sfei trails. Participants are tatight safety 
precautions in the use of chainse^ws and hotf to properly fell trees . 
Increased use of the area by sno^mobilers and cross country skiers 
wouild enhance businesses such as the hotel-motel trades, restaurants, 
stores, shops ^and gas stations, and in general, provide a stimulus to 
the local econpiqy. Governii^rit Ifunds were used to biy necessary eq^uip- 
Bient to comply with OSHA re^viiafements , including hardhats, boots, > 
Ixcalnouo - v tS B F t ^ ^md -e aj qa ^ ♦ ^ / " " ^ — ^ 

Transportation weis a problem because of the rural location* Crew 
members were responsible for getting to work on time -and wqre reimbursed 
for mileage. Supportive services such as phjrsical examinaticais were 
also provided, \ 

» ■ 
The project has no forma'l. placement service but during the, first six 
moni&§'19 out of 24 employees were able to get jobs. Linkage with the 
Minnesota Department of Tourism, the State Department of Natural 
Resources, local snowmobile and ski clubs, other gports clubs and ^ 
cimc groups helped make the program a success. When Federal Govern*- 
menx funding ends it is expected that state funding and support will 
continue until the project becomes self-sustaining* 

Witchweed and Fire Ant .Control (North Carolina) (67, pp. 81-83) ' 

Bie project will employ 7^ participants to assist in locating and con- 
trolling witchweed, a parasitic, plant that attacks crops such as corn, . 
sor^um, sugar cane cuidTti^e; and the fire, ant, a stinging insect 
that attacks humans and ljuilds momds which damage equipment and inter- 
feres yith crop harvesting. Ihere aa^e l8 counties in North Carolina 
where witchweed is believed to exi^t* , Survey crews will be dispatched, 
to the .area to plot the loQation of infesteu sites/ C?rew chiefs will 
be'' assigned to each of the l8 affected cciynties and different size 
crews win 'be assigned', based on' the geographic size of the county • 

To control the fire ants the participants will organize into two-person 
teams to worlL in a four-county area where fire ant infestation is most 
serioxis. Teams will identify, plot, and treat individxaal infestations 
on public. propeVty, and advise^ individual Imdowners on proper 
treatment methods for infestations on their property* School grounds, 
playgrounds, and recrea^tion^ areas, will be given priority in 
surveying and treatment as. well as- other similar eif eas irtiere public 
eacposure to fire ants is most^ikely. ^ - 

^Training for the crews working 6n either the Wit(tfxweed Project or 
Fire Ant Project will be provided 1^ the North ^Carolina Department, of 
Agriaulture. Both crews will be" given instruction in locating 
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infesl/ation sites • Actual treatment and control of i/he vitchweed will 
be done liy tihe United States Department of AgricultTire Animl and 
Plant Health Inspection Service but the fire ant crews wi.ll' be 
instructed in the safe handling and application of Shemicals to control 
the fire ants. Participants .have to be in good physical condition. 
Crew supervisors must have some lep^dership abilities. Few problems 
are foreseen with a project of this type, however, it is necessary for 
the operating agency to be e^qperienced in cont^lling^ plant and insect 
pests* ^It is ingportant to. provide adequate instruction to trainees 

_ regarding the usage of toxic chemicals to ojntrol injects or plants. 

— — - — - - * 






Clean-og) and Beautification (ifew Jersey) ilk3^ p. lU) 

■ \ ■ . . ' ■ 

Sttener progrsbn. Seventy youth spent one month in a clean-up prpject 
to. remove debris and restore the contours of beaches disturbed by ^ 
storms SLlong the Jersey shore. 










f ' 

/Shellfish Rehabilitation {North* Carolina) (6?, pp^^ I85-I87) 




4 


Seventeen ^Crticipants^ will^be employed by the State Division of 

I'larine Fisheries and trained itfthe use of special equipment in^ order 

to. move 70,uOO bushels of oysters and clams from polluted to non-' 

polluted waters. One participant will be chosen as the project 

supervisor ana four will act as crew supervisors.*^ Special skills are 

not necessary. On-the-job .training will be given by the State 

Division of Iferine Fisheries which will coixsist of instruction in the 

uae of special equipment used to scoop the shellfish from the waters ^ 

and load on barges. ^ , 






The Division of Marine Fisheries will, provide baa^^ges, equipment, and 
technical supervision necessary. Later, the newly established shellfish 
beds will be subject to commercial harvest, and people in the project 
win be able to obtain regular eniployii^t. Coastal areas dependent 
on the shellfish industry would have a hi^ie.r success in replicattog * 
tjiis project. Ihe principle, however, may be adaptable in other 
areas that coiild, benefit from some type of crop relocating. Or it may 
be^ applicable to other industries or situations where crops or animals 
are endangered by tmhealthy environments. It is sviggested that 
relocation projects often work best when done over a short period ^of 
time, the operations are seldom very technical and can eznploy large 
nmbers of unskilled persons. 




• 
* 


Urb Grpwers .CpS^lnnati , Ohio) (l^ 19) 

Yoiith 14-21 years of age w^e employed to work in five vegetable 
^LTdpns located in city parks and on .private l^nd.. Youth grew, harvested 
etnd sold their crops and' participated in the .Carthage Pair as It^H 
members, ^ - 


- 


ERLC 


, ■ ' ^ . , __ ' 
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Hature Trails Developiaent (Wonroe County, Hev York) (67, pp. 121-123) 



i 




for gromdF-keeping, trail clearing, planting, and triisming. deyr 
will develop 80 acres of land, including five sales of nature trails 
and lxJai:dwalk3 ^ and construct rest spots, shelters, signs and litter 
basket^'. Seventeen acres of trail planting, food plots and wild 
riowers wi^ be estaoiisned:. Braille descriptions aid audio materia: 
will be provided for the blind, handicaj^ed, and aged. Crew leaders 
win supervise and provide on-the-job instruction. 



N 



/ 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



Diis is the largest of all the project areas and also offers the most 
diversified activities aimed at the broadest spectrum of the dis- 
advantaged and needy. Social service agencies, "both public and 
pi'ivate, have been serio\xsly affected Tjy poor economic conditions 
such as a shriveling tax base and cutbacks in donations and contribu- 
tions while, at the same time, the numbers of people lijeeding services 
is increasing becatise of higher rates of unemployment, inflationaiy 
inroads on fixe*d incomes, and other factors, 

Work experience projects enable agencies to supplement exisl^ing 
services, provide new services, auid iacrea^e their efficiency. 

Because of the wide diversity, we have developed four separate areas 
of social services beS^d upon the type of target population; 
(l) social services tp children; (2) social services to youth; (3) social 
services to the aged, homebound and^ handicapped; and {h) social 
services, general, 

Vfliile each area has certain different elements and^ remiiremetit^ , there 
kre many generic similarities. ' 7 ^ — 

Before taking on youthful participants, agencies need to define th&ir — 
functions and identify service needs. Included in this is the limited 
time frame of projects — ^usually one year — in which to achieire the 
goals of meeting community nesds and providing benefits to t^e 
participants. Care needs to be taken that the goals set are reachable 
in the time period. Moreover, thought needs to be given as to how - 
services will be continued once the project ends'; recipients of 
services may becc»ne dependent upon them and then may be suddenly 
cut off when the pr-oject ends with no place to turn* , 

0 

When a new service is established by an agency with no prior experi- 
ence with that service, a good deal of trial and error is gone 
through. Often at the expense of the first participants. Certain 
projects may require a gradual process of implementation tather 
than emerging full-blown. 

Same projects may tend to drqblicfate or overlap services and programs 
already in' operation le&ding* to confusion of goals, it is easy in 
these instances to view yoiithful participants in terms of organiza- 
tional need and to overlook their work and ceireer needs. 

Introduction of new personnel' into a system can lead to problems with 
existing employees. In a field ^aninated by a "profession (social 
work) still seeking its own boundaries and* are^fe of exclusivity, there 
can develop a certain amount of defensiveness on the part of existing 
stai'f and an unwillingness to relinquish certain fimctions. !4any may 
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feel that the projects are a threat to service standards, that the 
participants sire not sensitive enough to the needs of the clientele, and 
that they may be intolerant of hamdicaps and xinable to communicate 
appropriately. The disadvantaged status of tne youth may be coupled 
in the minds of professionals and program administrators with inadequacy, 
unreliability .and delinquency. Youth,, in ttim, may intei^ret these 
doubts about their abilities as" expressions of resistance to change and 

the maintenance of themselves as second class citizens. This is 

especially prevalent in projectg which appear to. yoxith to provide 
"menial" jobs. For example, a project which provides home-care services 
for 'the elderly, if not carefully stmctured, could be interpreted by 
youth as simply a glorified maid job. 

The importance of properly motivated supervisors is therefore paramount. 
They not only need expertise in human relations and in the area of 
service, but also must' be able to communicate with and guide youth. 
Both supervisory and line staff'^of the sponsoring agency should be 
involved in the planning of the project and in the training of the par- 
ticipants. Adequate "time' should be provided for staff develojanent . 
* 

For youth, certain precautions iaken in advance will help c<Jnvince them 
of the ^project *s viability. First, they should be paid on time; an- ^ 
emergency system should be established to pay participants when and if , 
the regular system breaks down. Arrangements for necessary transporta- 
tion to and from project sites |eed to be made. The right "Kinds and 
amounts of supplies and eqxiipment need to be' readily at hand. Ifost of 
all, the worthwhileness of the project must be conveyed to the youth. 

Civil -service systems, unions, g>rofessional associations and government 
agencies need to be involved in the planning and inqolementation of 
prpjects. Projects which sell goods or services need. to get the 
required permission euad permits; th^ nay have to hire a staff person 
with good sedes experience'. - . 

\tost projects in the social serHce area are labor intensive; but are 
not as highly visible as projects in some of the other areas, A planned 
public , information program can make projects more visible ancL attract 
community support. « • 

Human service projects can provide youth with experience in a growing 
field and can lead to a variety of regular jobs and careers. 
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1, Social Services to Children 

Maxin County caiild Abuse (Marin County, California)* {67, pp. l65-l68) 

■- • « ~ 

!I!he aim of , this project is to permnently 3;educ^ tlie incidence of child 
abuse and neglect and iinprove services to abused or neglected children 
and their families. The project vili employ 31 family aides and home- ^ 
inakers^vho ^ong with, professionals', will be part of child abuse teams 
that vili accept refer i' als f r om city agencies, lav .enforcement agenciea, — 
and professionals. All project participants imdergo a two-week training 
course consisting of a basic introduction to en5>16yment in the public 
sector, followed by an intensive series of sessions deeiling vit,h all 
aspects. of child abtis^ and child protection ranging from community 
education to direct relationships with parents. 

Participants will gain experience in child care, homemaking ajad other 
personal service occupations offering a reasonable opporttmity for 
enqployment following completion Of the project. Uie participants 
should be aBle to serve as role models for the parents of abused, and 
neglected children. In implementing the program the project should; 
be publicized as much*a^ possible to reach potential clients; increase 
community awarenesse of the problem; and effect^ively coordinate the 
efforts of cooperating agencies and community organizations. 

Welfare Aides (Washington, D.C.) (53, pp. 12, l6l> 

Thirty-one participants were trained to^work with children as aides 
in the Welfare Departneht in two counselor positions where entry 
q^ualif ications were redefined. Tasks included accompanying groxaps^ of 
children on work detMls, leading recreational activities, teaching t, 
activities of daily living and assisting on excursions. Training 
included orientation, field work and on-the-job training. 



Cultural Enrichment (Arkansas) (iW, p, 13) 

Suzmifr program. Five hundred young participants were assigned to eight 
camps and assisted in arts and crafts, field trips, hikes, fishing 
expeditions, .sports and games* 



Day Care (Santa Cruz, Calif.) (iQl*) 

CETA participants hired to wo^k in day care centers ^ith children from 
infancy to 12 years of age. FojroBl and oni-the-Job training provided 
by centers and a local college. Easily repl}.cable in most communities. 



er|c -/ 
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Baergency CaretsAer Seirvlces (Nashville, Tenn,) (TU, p. ^2) 

Participants etre trained and assigned to go into homes to provide • 
resp(Xisible care and sixpervision for children'^in crises, especially 
Tdien parents are absent or incapacitated.^ Care is provided for a few 
hours until a more ^rnwnent arrangement can be made. Can lead to 
child" care jobs. 



Fariolt Street YMCA Day CaAp (Jacks o n. Mi&sla h i uu i) (67. t> D. il|9>r5il 

project is a si^mner day caiap for 300 disadvantaged children ages 
5-13. The canip -v^ich lasts for l6 weeks provides constructive and 
interesting activities for the children. Twenty program participants 
(many of whom were AFDC recipients) were hired as paraprofessional 
camp counselors at the rate of $125 per week for 20 weeks Although the 
childiren attend camp for l6 weeks, the coimselors attend two weeks of 
pre*-canrp training an^ preparation, and two weeks of post-camp evaluation 
and wrap-up. An additional six" simmer youth enrollees will assist the * 
cQlmselor. Biey will earn $2.30 per hour and will work for 12 weeks. 
Oounselors participate in all scheduled children's activities including 
'crafts, swindling lessons, sports and field trips. Each participant' ^ 
is responsible for 15 children maintaining attendance and other necessary 
records, preparing materials, and helping with necessary maintenance 
of the si-^e. . ^ 

A project of this type needs thorough advance planning. Efforts need to 
be made to enqourage the cooperation of p^^rents vand community groi5>s. 
Details on enrollment, Schedules of activities a^d types of activities 
nefed prior determination. A thorough eijuipmenlT list with costs must 
be compiled early in program planning. Replication may be xmdertaken 
by community groups or a city recreation department,' Local businesses 
ajid individiials may be persuaded to donate equipment and time to the 
program. , 

, Child^Day Care (Washington, JD.C.)* (53, p. 12) 

Ten participants were trained and placed as assistants to staff of day » 
c^e centers^ Training included OJT,' specialty instruction, remediation, 
and as^simii^ion qf values and e:(pectations of the worlds of work. 

Bnergency ^omemaker Service (Nashville, Tenn.) (tU, pp. 2"U-26) 

Participants are trained and assigned as emergency homemakers in order 
to maintain the family as an intact unit. Participants are availsrtjle for 
2lf-hour assi^ents 'to losiintain children in their own homes until t^e * 
parent is able to^ resume' their care or until anbt her course of action is 
deemed necessary. Participants work closely with c^ase' workers. Can be 
adapted for youthful participants. " * 
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2. Social Services to Youth s ' , . '"^ 

Youth Advocacy (St. Joseph County, Indiana) (133, pp. 6-26) 

A • 

A self-4ielp, "Youth Helping Youth" project involves youth iJi working 
with institutions in the community to make them more responsive to 
the needs and interests of all yout^h. Part'icip^ts work as field 
service agents in schools, local goveminent agencies, social agencies, 
etc., interpreting change and providing direct services. Youth with 
juvenile accords ride school buses and patrol school athletic events 
deterring vandalism and preventing violence.' Participants also man 
a team clinic and an alternative juvenile referral program for first 
offenders and their families. Hi^ily replicable. 

Outreaqh ^76 (Bsdtimore) (30, IV,'pp. 33-3^) 

The YMCA of the Greater Baltimore Area enployed I6 conHnnnity workers 
at various locations to provide intensive small group counseling for 
m^re than I80 youth, 13-1^ years of age, who were referred by the 
police, juvenile services', or schools for proble ms of truancy, lack — 
^of motivation, resentment of authority, brokenr-iomes, and inadequate 
supervision. Bie participants met with groups of 10 youth three ni^ts 
a week for three hours a sessiaa. In addition, they were responsible 
for visiting the schools and homes of the youth, aaid conducting a 
basketball program. May Ve useful jobs for sli^tly older jsaith. 

Counseling Intern Progi^am (Washington, D.C.) (53, pp. 215, 232) 

Trained 15 disadvantaged. youth as subprofessional gr6up, leaders, 
counselors, trainers, or as supervisors of groups of entry-level 
traiafees in "n^ careers" programs. Training took place over a nin^- 
montm period and included classroom instructicaa, field work, and 
remediation. * ' ^ 



Youth Career Development (St. Louis, Mo.) {l^k) - , 

Ten«youth, selected and trained in peer ^counseling, job development, 
and placement techniques, were placed in State "^li^loyment-i^Security 
offices to proVttri en^loyment-related services tc37^8tfl6-21-year 
olds. Spoke at job fairs, schools and business organizations in an 
outreach capacity. Contaeted local employers to create more demand for 
«x5ung workers » Persuaded many youth to return to school. Good project 
for older youth. ^ ^ 
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Suma^r OutreachXftlachua Couaty, Florid^a) (6?, pp. 17-19) 



About 1>600 specially identified high-risk students having problems 
in areas such as tmancy, ^tardiness, discipline, abuse, need for 
social agency assistance, etc/, vill be sought out and efforts will 
be made to establish closer relationships between these students, 
the schools, and the parents. Eighteen social worker aides ^will be 
employed by the project; job requii^ements are ownersixip of a valid ^ 
driver*s license or access to transportation, good w ork habits, the 



ability to write case reports and to handle personal confidential informa 
tion, and a good knowledge of local geography. OSie- project 'will man for 
six months. During the first two months the high risk students will 
be identified and learn of the program. At the same time, social worker 
aides working as special school representatives will begin to. establish 
a rapport with the students, Throu^o\it the summer months the aides 
will' schedule home visits at times convenient for the parents of the 
identified students. These home visits will be structured to discuss 
and deal with each student *s specific problem in a positive way, obtain- 
ing cooperation from the student and parents both. A minimum of three 
visits will be made with each family. Every social worker aide is 
assigjaed a inEtximum of 50 students. -When school reopens for the fall 
senester the aides will continue their hcsne visits and reinforce and' put 
Into effect the plans made and agreed to during the prior months. For 
the remainder of the project the social worker aides will be assigned 
to a specific school sind will be supervised by a school counselor on a ^ 
one-to-one basis. Aides will be trained in how to discuss problems i^ 
a positive way with students and parents, community resources and 
referral procedures, child abuse and neglect, and home-school liaison. 

The training received by the participants will increase their employ- 
ability potential, ' The ^f ectiveness of a project of this type may be'^ 
inqproved by extending. the duration of th^ project to provide moSte tiowr 
for followup. - * \ / 

A project of thi^ type is suitable for and could easily be repeated by 
both large and small prime sp9nsors. * Because of the nature of the 
project and the target group served^ the local school board in each 
community is probably best equipped to administer the project. Care 
needs to be taken in selecting the program participants. They will 
need'to be able to work with a variety of people, to exercise good 
judgment, and to work without full-time supervision. ^ " 

Recreational Group Leaders (Washingtcai, D.C.) (53, pp. 237-238) 

^ Six participants were trained as group leaders to help youth learn to 
maike meaningful dew^isions and be able to interact with others in the 
conti^xt of group decision-making processes. Used sports, other physical 
activities, and group work techniques to get points across. Trained in 
sports, gamfes, and supervision on the job and in formal classes. - 



* 
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V, Community Employment (Iowa) (lU8, p. llf) > 

' ' Summer program^ ThirJ^y-four youth were hire* ta -promote^ community 
- ^ summ^^jpbs and to rfecruit other unemployed youth. , The participants 

appeared in local radio and television stations, and talked to local 
^ "businessTM. Secured '3,000 siimme;r job pledges fixjm business and 

industry. . ^ 



Group C^seling (Washington. D.Cj*(53^ pp. 1957213) 




Ten youth were trjl^ei to work with their .peers through utiliz^tiori' of 
group and individuaBHunseling techniques and to provide them with 
skills and coping AecHSiisms to change the .lives of poor, youth.- Tasks 
included^ small g|*6up leadership, individual counseling, accompanying 
groups on^tfips, i^intaining equipment and supplies, keeping records, 
writing reports, and planning activities T Three-month training program 
I ^^^^ n^the-^ job 1^ raining, 'orientation, reme^Liation and 'cias^ work. 

Emergency ^elter^.for Adolescents (Nashville, Tenn.^(Ti|, pp, 30-31) 

^rticipants staff an emergency slielter for older cliildrefi for a two-week 
- period, and treatment serv-ices fo£.t(P7to one year. Deeil with problems, * 
of runaways, drug user^; neglect^ -abuse, or family crisis. 

Youth Employment, Workers (Mew*york, N.Y.) (80) ' ' i 

"'^ \ * >w 

Sixty participa'nts" were trained as non-professionals in youth employment 

programs. Combination of classroom and on*^tRe|job traajiing for 12-week 

periods. Training consisted of communication skills, special peeds and 

problems of youth, dealing with professionals iand ^encies, and placement 

in a youl:h-serying agency for OJTi. Led to pasjfaprofessional jobs in 

social agencies. A 



Youth Sanciuary (Anne Arundel Coup*y, Mdi) (30, IV,' p. ^2) 

Two participants., one in maintenance and one as a cook coordinator were' 
employed by the Youth Sarfctmry^" a group home«for 25 adolescent males. * 
with behavior problems. maiQtenance man enabled staff to devote 

mor^^tike to the youth rather than taking time to make minor repairs on 
the thl^ee houses operated by the agency. Helped^ medt local health 
regulations. The cook coordinator relieved staff of all the shopping 
duties. Quality ^arld quantity of food improved Uut costs of food per ^ 
child did not ||Lse because of good menu planning, bulk buying and^home 
food preparation .and cooking, | Involved some of the* youthTiiij these tasks i 
Bie presence of thbse participNants enabled the agency to remain in . 
i5Xist«ffl and even improved sexVices, Parts of these jobs^aa be adapted 
/or youtBful participants.- V * ► ^ * ' * 

\ ' ' X ' ' • 
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Counseling Service (Washin^on, D.C, ) (53, pp. 161-19*1) 

Participants were male^^th poor school records, delinciuents, or^^uth^ 
vith criminal records and ^imited or no work experience. They were 

• trained to work with delinquent and dependent youth, in several institu- 
tions, observing and noting signs of unusual activiiies, maintaining 
cottage inventories, escorting cli'ents, orienting new residents, and 

I. 'providing safetyXnd security measures. Training included field work, 
OJT, and 'classes in behavior mattagement • 

ft , ^ 

Ex-Offenders as Counselors (Union County, Kew Jersey) (6?, pp. 53-56) 

The pf^oj^ct involves the s(3lection and training of six| ex-bf fenders ^to 
sej^fi as' counselors to junior high School youth who are habitually truant 
or exhibit deviant school behavior and' are regarded as pptential dropouts 
- The aim is to present a big brother-big sister iiiJage and at le^'t one 
. or two of tlie counselors will be women. When training is completed, 
comselors will be assigned <to work with the students on a one-to-one. 
basis and with their families. It is^the apunselor^s job to try to bi:or 
time to develop a trusting relationship and persuade the youth to stay , 
in school. This^relatio.nship, it' is^ hoped-, will develop in such a way 
as to provide the youths' with a look at an older, wiser^ individual 
yho has made^ miste^es they can avoid. Other duties include reporting 
to the central office daily, keeping logs on the contacts "they have 
made and t he details of meetings they hftve with students ajid parents, » 
an^ sBaring their ^cperiences and mutiSl\>robiems in group meetings,. 
When severe problems are identified, £he counselors will refer the youih 
to professional staff in the' schools. " - 

. ' ( • • 

Summer activities will provide tThe counselors ^with an opportunity to meet 
and learn about the problems of many^ of the students, some of whom the 
bounselors will wo^ with once the project begins..* Projects of this, . 
/type ^e highly individualized and tailored. Project p^dhners feel that 
success will be highly dependent on the selection of the counselors. 
Mie character of the participation- of the schools is important, the 
^^hools jiiust be willing to test out the validity of the hypothesis that 
ex-of-fendejrs can' be useful counselors to troubled students. Ttie schools 
must also be prepared to assign a responsijjle member bf the faculty tc 
the project and to allocate time needed to give the project & faH 
and fjp.r trial. ' ^ . 
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3# Social Services to Aged, Home'bound and Handicapped 

"Rlde\On" Program (Howard County, Md.) (30, IV, p. 37) 

Three participants became drivers in the Conmiunity Action Council's 
"Ride On"^_pgram, a demand-activated transportation system for the 
elderly, the handicapped, and low-income residents with no otlier means 
of mobility. Over 1,500 people were transported to medical facilities, 
social services offices, community service agencies, senior citizens..^ 
group^eal sites, and grocery stores. The availability of the workers 
was "the sole resource that enabi^ed^-^us to continue and expand the 
^Ride-On* Program*" - * ^, , ^ 

Bural, Home Care AJfle (North Carolina) (67, pp. 29-32) * • 

This is an on-going project that tj^ined ^0 home care aides to care for 
the aged, Jiandicapped and disabled persons in their own homes. 

The training progreun consists of , four weeks of orientation to the 
world of- work and personal and career counseling, followed by 120 hours 
of theory in the (fiC classroom and 120 hours of clinical training in 
nearby hospitals. Students are given^enough training so that they may 
function in a hospital setting (as a nurse *s aide) or in a person *s 
home and are taught how to improvise in the home when hospital and 
clinical equipment is not present. There, is also instruction in the 
basic chaaracteristics and* needs of the. aged and disabled including 
deaiSttg^^th the terminally ill. 

After training aides will-^>e employed for months, each aide will ' 
be a,ssigned two patients. Duties iticlude house chores, medical 
assistance, scheduling and accompanying patients to and from appointments. 
The home aides are supervised by two R.B.'s. Opportunities Indxistrial 
Center (OIC) is providing a full range^ef supportive seanrices to the 
peurbicipants such as personal and/M«r^r counseling, job placement 
activity, referral to higher lea^niing, transportation and day care. ^ 

Upon completion of the training j[and home caxe experiences, the participoii 
will be able to obtain jobs in the locsil hosplteils, nursing homes, ox; 
with the county social services and health 'departments. A prdject. of 
this-'type is Iji^Jr dependent on a satisfactory training program. 
Those prime sponsors considering replication should be able to 'link the 
project with a nurse's aide training program. " 



Mea43..0D Wheels (nationwide) (9) , 

Provides nutritiovis food opce a day, to people who can neither cook for 
themselves nor leave their homes, mainly the poor and handicapped^ aged. 
Interviewers vi|it homes to determine eligibility for the project"" 
and tD^coveir other needs which'need referral. Basily replicable. 

Home Servieiss to the^ Elderly (Baltimore) (30, IV, pp. 17-18) 

Fow participants visited horned <5f^ elderly \rtio had been hospital in- 
patients or out-patients to aid them in obtaining supplemental security 
iijfoise, medical assistance or medicare, food stamps, medals on ^eels 
service, medical transportation, visiting nurses, or placement in 
nursing hdmeg. • Six other participants aided elderly, ^o had no direct^ 
contact with a hospital, with finanje^l and health needs. Could Igjftd: 
to paraprofessional community or social service aides. 

' * , . * • ■ 

On-Ebk genior Health Searvice^ (San Francisco, Calif.) (6T, pp.^l-^^f) 
«' . - > 

This program is ^signed to locate, repair and distribiite on a loan basis 
to the elderly poor and the handicapped, wheel chairs, walkers, canes 
and other similar aids/ The project also provides telephone ireassyirance 
(bi-lingijal) and home visitalpicai services. While the program will start- 
with four enrollees, ohe purpose of the project is to deteiTnine the 
p6tAitial for program expansion.. Two enrollees,, driver technicians, 
will collect, repair and distribute the aids , for the handicapped and 
elderly. Biey -will also, transport the elderly to and f2*om the raedipal • 
facility, and work wi-th the pjiysical therapists in treating patients 
and making minor repairs and alterations in the 6omes of the elderly. 
Requirements * eure bwne±ship'of a valid driver*s license and some 
a^ilil^y^to usfe tqolbl Two^to four^ hours per week of training 'in 
woodworking will be provide(Vby a- conmunlt/ c611ege*_. A social -worker 
aide, will work wifii participant volunteers in the operation of the ' 
telephone reasf urance and ]iome visitation p'rctgram. A research assistan''. 
will work with the agency , discharge platnners and elderly partitipant.s 
in surveying the need for the services provided by the program, and o^ 
other research programs. The socied worker aide and the reseiarch^ 
assistant, will receive training in social work ^kilis. . .The research.- 
assistant will also receive on-the-job training ig.,computer processing, 
'interviewing techniques and program feveLLuatifxi. Similar projects cotil4 
be adapted to almost any community but would be easiest to. implement in 
large metropolitan areas having a concentrated nunibef' of elderly and/or 
haijdicapped persons. * ' ' 
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♦ TeleiKone Reassurance Services (nationwide) (llO) ' , > 

♦ I' A nationwide Service operating under many names such as Teleplxonsp 

JJleasstirance, Daily Hello, Car^ Bing, etc. The basic concepts &re, 
checking on elderly and/ or homehound clients at a designated time, 
seven day^ a week,* and contacting respoifeihle persons or agencies if 
a, call is nof answered. Some proj^ects provide referral services 
^ conversation, daily news or^jnedia programming. ^ Trainirtg may include J 
Kiff . the p^^ychology of , elderly people, emergency plans, the tasks which ^' ' /\ -^*-tr 

need to be done, tele|)llone techniques, etc* Higjily re^plicahle. 

' ' ' " ^ * . ' ' ^ 

Legal Services Programs (CalifDmia and Washington, D.C.) (137,^ P". ^20) 

Participants, under supervision of a lawyer, provide information and 
assistance in such areas as tenant organizatidffi consumer information 
and assistance ih such areas as tenant organization, consiam^r infohna- 
tionrf^nd le^l. counseling at senior centers and nutrition projects. 
V-Alsct provides advice on public l?enef it programs to the poor ajad elderly 

and assists in representing them at hearings when they are appealing ^ v 
^ - a decision'' by a benefit program. Training' is '^both on the Job and week- ^ 

long seminars every three months. Can lead to paralegal jobs. 

County, Older .Residents Program C-^. Louis County, Missoxiri) 

. ' . , <67-pp. 137-1^0) . ' 



The project is an outreach and service program foj;^ older residents, 
^xty neighborhood coordinators are emplcyed at' $2.85 per hour. Their 
duties include provision of services, information eaid referral in such 
areas as transportation, health, houging recreation, education, employ- 
, ment, legal information, home help, etc^ ,/The potential range^ f x 
sejrvice is open-ended and program elements can be added or deleted as 
funding permits. Coordinators are scheduled to work 20 hours and each _ 
recruits a tesun of volunteers, matching ^volxinteer skiUs and services 
with tbe needs of senior residents requesting sej^ces* -Much ^f the 
training is on-the-job but there aj:^ formal training sessions in the _ 
•availability^ of community services andC methods of coordinati&g volunti.r 
activity. * In addition, coordinators participate in the elderly advocate 
,trainin^ program. The prograjn. is linked closely to o;bher organizations 
and agencies ^S)ich as W^^id-East Area on Aging, the County Department 
of Health, ^d the Jtej^l^ient of Human Resoxirces. Early establishment 
of cooperative linkages and arrangements with agencies that provide ^ 
services' to older'/ residents is essential. It is also veiy jimportant 
that the promise pf service delivery not be conveyed before the 
me^chaniBms and procedures for the delivery of that service are fully 
established and tested. Program elements such as groceries* on wheels, - 
nei^^orhood ^eciirity, and ^^scort services can bemadded wheh the proper 
foundation is there' to sustain them* ' . ^ 
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Food.Stang Program ' (Baltimore) ,(30, IV, p. 36) f 
^ ■■ ^ 

Sixty paxticipto^fi were eniployed as interviewers— half assigned tc 
special SSI unit f^iS 'the elderly and disabled and half assigned ^*tJ^ social 
service centers throiighout the city — to reduce the{large backlog of 
applicants for foo^ stainps. The ^verall effect of the project vas to 
eliminate the Jjacklog coinpletely ^WNaefd- the waiting period for intake 
which used to average k6 days. A service needed by almost every 
coimnunity. - • . ^ 

Geriatric Aide Program (Washington, D»C.) (53, 12) 

♦ Ten youths were selected and trained to work at homes for the aged^ 
providing 'assistance in the office as well as planning recreational pro*^ 
grams and supervising recreational, periods. Can be very useful project 
*J?ringing yo\Jth anU older people together » . 

ProJect^FIHD -(Pinell^ County, Florida) (9, p. 3) * 

Participants were hired to' seek out the aging poor in ^rder to determine 
their nepds and provide them vith assistance. They assessed local 
programs and services fevailalfLe to the aged, involved the aged in self- 
help and social actibn activities, ^and provided nutritious me£Ls to 
the elderly. Highly replicablje. ' 

Mini-l-iar^ets (Marion County^ California) (67, PP» 9-12) 

Four participants work >d.th volunteers to establish a system whereby 
<?^older adults can purchase fruiti^, vegetables, cheeses, staples and dry 
goods at wholesale prices at Mini-Markets located at housing projects, 
senior gitizjto clubs and Title nutrition d;Lning site. Participants 
drive trucks, select and buy pjrpduce, sort stnd grade produce, keep 
siiriple"iX)oks, an4 supervise volunteers. Smaller a^d rural commimitie's 
can Implicate the project using 5 tcT 6 woikers aiid one or ti^ motile 
mazliet vsms. Larger communities are limited only by the ntmber of 
nei^borhoods included on market routes and the availabilil^ of * 
mobile vans/ _ ^ / - ' ^ , / - ^ 
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k. Social Service General 



Emergency Service (Hashville, Tenn.) (7^, p. 19) 

* Partipipants provided coverage 2h Hotirs a day, seven days a week; for 
an emergency telephone answering searvice. '^ey screen calls and refer 
emergencies to case workers on call. The purpose is to provide inter- 
vention before neglect or crisis situations "become irreparable. 

Get to. Work (ididdlesex County, New Jersey) _(67, pp. 177-179) 

Six participants will be hired to provide a means of transportation for 
low-income persons vixen no public transport at icm is available to take 
them to jobs or training sites. Four paarfcicipants will be trained and 
assigned as drivers of mini-vans>. Two participants will work in the 
centaral office of the County Economic Opportunity Corporation doing 
dispatching, record keeping, and reporting^ Availability of the. servioe 
.will be advertised, four mini-vans will service the people eligible for 
\and needing transportation assistance. Plans of the project include 
encouragement' and organisation of altemdtiTe means of^ transport^ion 
such as car pools, and comjpany-sponsored veins. Linkages with^st^e 
and county agencies and transportation depatrtments have been g^pged* 
Administration will be through a county anti-poverty agency, 
project can be replicated in urban or suburban areas ^ as well as rural 
areas that have inappropriate. Irregular or no transportation services. 
It should be noted that in showing employers that the service being 
provided is beneficial to thmT'TOEP^^n^loyers may be more easily 
^persuaded to establish company-sponsored buses or vans and in some 
cases refer employees with transportation difficulties to the service. 

Projects seeking to replicate this service should consider. the following 
questions; Ho<r long Kill a person be able to use the service? Will 
there be a mximum pei^od of use? If a person ^ds a Job but still 
6^ed6 transportations assistance, will the person remain eligible for 
service? Can it be-^etermined vhen an employed person should be" 
earning enou^ money to be able to pay for his or ^her own transportation 
and therefore be dropped fi*om the service? ' 
■ * > 

Manpower Services ^Baltimore) (30, IV, p» 38) 

-Jobs were provided in the administration of the manpower program itself, 
Fiyeyparticipants were employed as Field Coordinators to provide 
counseling to other manpower eixroilpeB^ Provided counseling and other 
services such as job placejnent an^moiiitofing the progress of the*^ 
enrollees to 1,^00 people. Need participants with some maturity. 
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Information and Referral (137, PP* l6-17') 

Participants provide help in locating atgency or organization best able to 
deal with problems of health, hoxising legal, financial, t transportation, 
cbnstmier and other problems. Can lead to social service paraprofes- 
sicnal jobs. . , y 

Food Service Trai ning P rogram -(St. Louis, Mo.)^ (U, pp. 39-**3) ^ 

Development ally disadvantaged youth vho oxe not eligible for special 
schools and are unprepared for regular CETA programs are trained and 
]^feced in institutional food service settings. Youth are taii^t use of 
dishwashers, busing tables, and general kitcb^n maintenance. Also learn 
how to fill out job applications, balance a budget, and con^lete tax 
forms. Good model for youth with special problems. 

Low-^Income Family Food Co-op * (Palm Beach County, Florida) (67,, pp.l89-.191) 

Twelve participants will be hired to design and put into operation a -food 
cooperative to improve the piurchasing power of ldw*-incOTe migrant .^.nd hon- ^ 
migratory residents , - 

Participants .will be indigenous to the area and will themselves be low- 
incane individuals with ^* working knowledge of the poverty problem of the 
area. Ten support' workers will staff two rented storefronts five days 
a week. Foods will be purchased at wholesale warehouses and occasionally 
jdirectly from i'arms a^ad transported to the storefaronts. The co-op will 
be advertised^ on^ radio and T.V. Support workers will make a bo\ise-to- 
house cfi^vas of families identified by the c^erating agency and will show 
the families how they can save mon^ by s^hoi5>ing at the food co-operative. 
The transportation problem in this project is eased by the availability of 
aJJ-car pc^ol tased by the operating agency and the counljy motor pool. 

Leg^l .problems arising in establishing a cooperative xure^eing managed by 
four attorneys from the Urban League, who are donating their time! * Prime 
sponsors are iirged to start food co-ops on a sm^l scale as the demand 
generfLlly difficult to judge, qven in large conHnxmities. Legal and 
technical problems are part of the difficulties in iniplemeniiag a 
cooperative. Bi-lingual support workers should be emplc^ed to deal with 
bi-lingual clients. ' • ' 

Teen" Help — ^Youth Seryice Center (Orange County, Calif.) (133, pp* 19-751) . 

Trained volunteers man a 2li-hour counseling and referral hot line, to deal 
\^ith crises of . drug abuse, suicide, alcoholism, pregnancy, venereal disease,' 
ete. Counseling in family relations 'is provided as well as encounter ' 
group therapj^^ There is also a youth employment prpgram, crafts, theater, 
food' drives^ and b, temporary housing f>rogram for runaways. Can be adapted 
for youthful participants. * 
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Social Health Technician (gew York, N.Y.) (l^T) 

Porty-on^ participants were trained and. placed in hospitcLls and aocial 
agencies performing a variety of ta^ks including patient relations, 
home health visitations, and social service aide work. Training was * 
primarily on the ^6p with some formal classroom instruction in' health 
.techniques, • _ . 

Unemploymmt Ombudsmen (Nassau County, N.Y,) {lOk} 

Utilized CETA participants as advoci?tes at local Itoemplpyment. Compensation 
offices to, help local residents with bureaucratic red tape and information 
oi^, benefits due them. Adaptable for older youth with some training 
required. 

Food Stamp Outreach (Pinellas County,\Florida)^ (67i pp* 69-71) 



The project is an atten^)* to -reach and servic^-^1 ^families eligible for ^ 
food stainps. Circumstances "such as lack of traaasportation and ignorance 
of food stamp eligibility requirements have been prohibitive factors 
for some families in applying for food stamps. Twenty-^two workers will . 
be trained to make door-to-door visits to ad^se persons of the benefits 

^ of the program and assist them in determining their eligibility. The 
'project workers will also help the potential foo4 stamp ^cipients 
assemble any required support material, prepare necessary application 
forms, ahd if necessaiy, make appointments, arrange trsSlspoiiiation ai^d 

\accanpany the potential recipient to the food stamp office. Outreach 
Vorkers will be selected from the nei^borhoods that research indicates 
have the iii^est (^tensity of nonparticipating eligibly food stamp ^ 
recipients, or where the greatest need for food stamp assistance has 
been identified. The workers 'win be given a package of informational 
materials, including blank application forms and an identification name 
tag or ambemd that clearly indicates their association with jbhe program. 
They must be able to communicate openly and to secure the trust and 
confidence of the potential food stamp user-. During the home visits th.-^ 
outre'ach worker will inform the families of other services available 
such as day care, tr^si>ortation assistance, chore, services, housing 
repai^, community food and nutrition aid, senior opportunitiea and 
services, senior outreach, CETA work experience, legal services, etc. 

. Referreils to these programs are made when necessary by the project workers. 
One problem in implementing a program of this type is that potential users 
are reluctant to give in format ion ^nceming financi^ affairs. Therefore*^ 
it is advisable "JTnat outreach worked be indigenous to the area, th\is they 
may be better able. to establish rapport and trust, since they may be 
known to the family, or are more able to identify with them, ^e project 
is easy to rej&licate, is a beneficial project with high labor intensity' 
and little material costs. 
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Local ^^lliitiative Project (London, Ontario) (60, pp. l6-20) 

Seventeen participants were einployed in LIP sponsored by the Canadian 
governments Ten participants provided a maintenance and cleaning 
"service and moving assistance to families identified as in need tiy locj 
Social service agencies. Five participants designed arwb^'SSae clothi 
for handicapped children for ^om agencies and hoa^iCals cou3L4_f;iaa no 
commercial si;5>plier. Tvo. participants assist^diw-income people in 
finding roommates to share living expenses. Participants were on imemploy- 
ment insurance or welfare. Hi^ly replicahle. 



Ifaited Planning Organizatim Aide {Wsishington, D.C.) (53, p. 12) - 

Participants •were trained to work in delegp-te agencies in UPO incl\Kling 
consumer action, social work, youth, and newcomer program. perform 
tasks such as interviewing, follow-up, telephone contact, leading group 
discxissions, and keeping records* Training included" field work, OJT, 
'supervisory conferences, orientation, and remedial work to develop their 
skills . 



Emer gency S helters for Families (Nashville, Tenn. ) (7^, pp. 28-29) 

Participants staff emergency family shelters that provide teii5)oraiy 
care for entire families rather than separating children from their 
parents. Provide casework services, referral, coordination and follow tip. 
Can lead to paraprofessional social service Jobs. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 



Public safety projects, can take many forms including crime prevention, 
fire detection, crowd ^ntrol, civil defense, diversion programs for 
Juvenile offenders; probation and piarole programs, restitution 
programs, home secxirity, and a variety of data gathering, information- 
giving, and clerical support programs a3J. aimed at protecting the 
"public directly or indirectly, indeed,- employment progrtuns, in and of 
themselves, have "been attribxited by -some observers as having a crime- 
deterrent effect since potentially idle youth are Kept busy, 

-/ * 

Siich projects are labor-intensive, althou^ not as much as projects 
inr some other service areas. However, if sufficient resources are 
available, large numbers of yovcth could be utilized. 

In addition to CETA funds, sxipport could come from the Law Enforcement 
Administration, the Department of Housing and Urban Development, local 
police and fire department budgets, state and local correction depart- 
ments, probation and parole agencies, the courts, community groups, 
etc. because of lack of fmds, many programs are being staffed "by 
volxmteers , * ' 

It^is important to establish linkages early in the plaiming stage with^ 
those agencies which will have direct or indirect responsibility for 
training, supearvisi<m, and employaient. Ihe more support which can be 
achieved, the better the program's chanqes for. success. These 
agencies can be cadled on to supply equipment, transportation, and 
other needed resources. 

Close supervision is required in these projects sinqp many of ^the 
participants will be dealing directly with the public often .around 
sensitive issues. It would be. advisable to issue some kind of official 
identification: I.D. cards and armbands, uniforms, or name tags. 

Training should be a combinaMon of on-the-job training with formal 
training in human relations, technical aspects of the particular job, 
and a review of pertinent laws and regulations. 

Som^^f the jobs und.cr public safety mi^t require a degree of maturity 
not found in toiy youths. In Vnis case, it may be wise to concentrate 
on the recruitment of older youths (18-20 years of age) ^d the careful 
delineation of tasks to suit their abilities. 

For many of these projects, the emphasis is on support positions , that 
is, taking' certain tasks off the shoulders of police, firemen, pro- 
bation officers, and others. Howevei*, each project would have a 
significant impact on public safety in the community. These projects 
are needed in dveiy community, larg^ or small. Some of them are aimed 



at direct services to the community and some are aimed at indirect ' 
serviceg. such as lowering recidivism rates by providing services and 
siipport'to offenders which hopefiilly would lead them away from criminal 
activities. In all of these projects it is advisable to have an 
intensive publicity program, to inform residents about them* 

Youthful participants would be engaged in activities in which they covild 
see the impact of their work, sometimes in very dramatic fashion. Public 
safety projects could lee^d participants into regular jobs ©r- encourage 
"them to seek the necessary academic credits to qualify for such jobs. 
In some areas, participants shoiild be bi-l^pgual. & 

Lawrence Fire Prevention and Control (Massachusetts) (6?, pp., 65-6?) ' 

Five participants patrolled areas designateli as "high-risk districts and 
visited homes and apartments to inspect them and point out fire hazards 
to the occt5)ants. Ih^ taugjat people how to eliminate hazards and 
walked them throu^ an evacuation procedure and conducted- family fire 
drills. Ihey also gave presentations at fairs, schools, and supermarkets 
on how to prevent fires. Participants received 100 hours of training in' 
fire detection and fire patrcM. techniques, fire prevention, evacuation 
procediires and Spanish language instruction. Training w^is conducted by 
the Public Safety Office in cooperation with the Fire Department and the 
NationauL Association of Fire Prevention. The participants were given 
> special identification and uniforms. In order to inform the residents 
of the special program and to enlist their support for the fire preven- 
tion activities , a community relations specialist coordinated a community 
publicity can^aign. Students, who had viewed tjie special demonstration 
in the school were given leaflets to take home to parents and relatives. 
Posters were displayed in various community buildings and, businesses^ 
and articles concerning the program were, printed In the local newspaper*. 

Development of the project was 'due to the outbreak of several serious 
fires occurring in certain areas in 'the city leaving many people homeless 
and many businesses destroyed. The Lawren^Q project had the widest 
community iii5>act and is easily replicated with the community and the CET/ 
participants sharing equally the benefits derived from the program* 

* 

^venile Services (*Anne Arundel County , Md J (30, IV pp^ hOJ^l) 

Ei^t participants were employed, six as casework assistants and two 
as probation counselors in the County Department of Jinr6nile Services. 
Four of the casework assistants were assigned tp the .probation department 
with an average caseload of Uo juveniles. They also staffed* a new 
program a^s assignment officers for post-court interviews of new 
pifcbationers'. Two casework assistants were assigned to Community 
Arbitration, one providing assignments to volunteer workers, counseling, 
restitution, and educational programs to a total of 125 youth-*, The other 
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was employed as a research assistant who interviewed 130 juveniles and 
prepared information for recidivism, studies. Tide two probation 
counselors were assigned to the Intake Unit^/. .By instituting evening 
hours> parents were not forced to miss work and children did not miss 
school. Handled 2k^ referrals with over 300. interviews. Quality 
quantity of all services wp.s" improved.' High maturity level required. 
Part& of project may be. adapted for, youth. 



Crime^ Victimization and Attitudes, Survey {fort WorthV Texas) 

^ ^ (67, PP- 190^112) 




Ten participants, emplQ2(ed assurvey takers, will be trained to administer 
questionnaires, use telep55ne survey techniques, and deal with various* 
pt»oblems involved in a survey. Participants will work in ;teams visiting 
households and interviewing residents to determine their experiences 
with crime and their atiiitudes toward police servities. Participants 
will coii5)ile the results and help prepare the data for analysis. The 
results will be used to help police provide more appropriate manpower 
allocations tq nei^borhoods , improve police-communiytys^lations , ahd 
orient police services to neishborhoo(i needs. Participants 8lLso inform 
residents about marking their valviables with identification numbers 
and registering the numbers with the police. y 

There is some concern that the, personnel available, under CETA may not 
be ideally suited to, conducting a neighborhood survey. Others are 
convinced that qualified CETA people could be. found and that they would 
be able to conduct the surv^ after initial training. UJhe t&iiversity, of * * 
Texas and the National Cotmcil on Crime and ^Delinquency will assist in 
developing the survey questionnaire and provide a trainiiig program for 
the survey takers. The program is particularly suitable for urban 
areas, especially high risk inner cities. 

Citizens ProbatiQn Authority (Kalamazoo, Jlichigan) (6o, pp. 61^69) * 

One of 150 programs operating throughout the country, it is designed* 
to reach persons who have committed non-violent, prbpert^y-J^elated 
crimes by diverting first offenders or '"non-patterned" offenders from 
the coturt system to a structured probationary term^^ Volunteers serve 
as role models. Special programs deal with first o'f fender shoplifters 
on a "one-shot" basis, and family visitors help poor families become 
self-sufficient. Offenders are referred by the Office of the 
Proseputing Attorney and the worker^ meet with the offenders individually^ 
and provide needed, support , encoxiragement , suggestiolp, information, 
and arrange for transportation , special classes, tutoring.,, and other 
school-related services. Lack of sufficient funding talisesTeliSice on 
volunteers whose turnover rates are high. This seriousJ^jp^^ undermines 
program j^Laris . ' ' / 
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Pre--Tri€LL Release (Baltimore) (30, IV pp. 21-22) , 

Twrenty-pne participants were assigned to the Pre-Trial Release Division. 
. of the Sx5)reme Bench in Baltimore as investigator^ to interview 

deferidant^s in criminal and traffic cases in ordet to recommend bail to 
judicial officers. Relatively liigh level of communications skills 
required. 

l^grading Home Security for Elderly and Lov^Income Residents ^ 
(Portland;;, Oteg.) C67, pp. 21-2if)#^ ' 

This projec-^^ili2ied unemployed veterans as its participants hut the 
project is easily replicated and very suitable for youth because it 
requires a limited amount of skills 'and very little previous work 
experience. The goal of the project is to' upgrade home security for 
elderly persons, low-income families, and oth^ persons residing in 
two key high-crime areas, while providing income, work experience and 
^ training for unemployed, low-income people. Seventeen participants were 

hired to install locks and other security devices. The project has a 
23-week duration; Veterans Employment and Training Service (VETS) of 
Oregon, Inc. provides counseling, training and Qther supportive 
services for project participants* An, initial survey of homes in the 
designated areas is done \xy the Police- Department and the Crime 
Prevention Bureau. Job orders are written specifying the kind of ^ 
security equipment and work needed. All work is cleared with the tenant 
or homeowner before instsillation begins (about ^90 worth of equipment 
and $200 worth of labor go into each work site) . The program 
participants are d.eployed in such tasks as installing dead-bolt locks , 
on front and back doors, locking devices for accessible windows, and^ 
gratings on basement or other lover windows. All participants' will 
develop some transferable job skills and gain experience and a job 
reference that ceua be used in seeking outside employment. 

> 

In addition, ther are four project leaders who gain skills in super- 
vision and dealing with homeowners and tenaats. These skills are 
generfidly transferable to maintenance situations in private industry. 
The installers gain skills in working with tools , making minox home 
repairs, and safety checking. These skills can be applied ^in service 
industiy jobs at the entry level, * The program is advertised by the 
^ manbers of neighborhood associations who distribute brochures explaining, 
the -program. Security hardware is supplied by the Police Department and 
the City Crime Prevention Bureau. 

Wages and transportationjcosts for the participants are paid for with 
CETX funds. VETS covers the costs of licensing, bonding, and insurance 
as well as the cost of some of the equipm^t. It is difficult to 
operate a home security project without the. support j^,lo6al law enforce- 
ment agencies. Prime sponsor^ desirous of replicatijfe this project 
should loolfi^for an operating agency^ which has liad other construction 
or maintenaAce experience that voula qualify them to supervise and ^ 
train CETA participants. ' 

9^ y 
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Prisoner's Aid Association ^(Maryland) (30^ IV, p. 1^1) 

Three participatnts employed a^ counselors by the Prisoner's Aid 
Association of Maryland', a private, non-profit organization involved 
^ in- difrect service to -ex-offeniaers and .]^r is oners -about to be released.- * 
Tvfo a^^^e counselors were as's^^fed responsibility for operating ^• 
fcenVers, tbe third seryed as the Agency's i^ijpresentative to the are^, 
office of the Department of Housing and Urban Redev^^opment. Service 
was increased by 25 percent because of the.-coiinselorsfe, 

* Police Community Relations (V/alnut Creek, Califs) (ll9) > 

Participants were rebruited and assigned to loca^^li^e stations where 
they, received' training, in note talcing, integratip^^ommunity relations, 
and ^p^ing demons tratipni. Also ^^ode with poli^p'atrols , studied 
law^^^^ead police reports and did court observations .'i ilany possi- 
bil^i^s for youth ih this area. i ^ 



P^ia^e and Probation (l^arylfind) ^(30, IV, p. hO] 



Two participants served as^ parole and ^probation agents. Each super-' 
vised an average caseload of 100 probationers and ^ar oilers and con- 

' ducted' investigations^ in order to assess the housing and^ empl9yment 
prospects. If these participants were not available, the caseloads 
of ac^gular agents, would have increased by 25 percent. Relatively 

<high level pf compe^ncy required. ' ' 



Workout Limited (Colorado-^Springs , Colorado) (6T:,'pp, 97-lQO) 

An ifinovative approach to* recfixcing juvenile^ criminal offenses, 
especially' burglaries , muggings and vdndaliam, this project is both a 
^'estitutiqn and a rehabilitation jptpgran for juvenile of fejiders, 



"Juvenile of fenders" are refearr^ed- to the p2:ogram by the Juvenile Court, 
the District' Attorney's Divers ion XE^ogram and other law enforcement 
correctional agencies' dealing withj jdv'ehile <^f fenders. . She program 
consists of three maj^ compon^^. First, the participant attends a 
Series of joK orientation worEs^ps ^vftilch provide an introduction to 
the world of work, and trainin^g in hov?» to sedc and hold a ^b. Sessions 
cover topics such a's. hc^ to coji5>lete applications, prepare resumes, 
handle^job interviews, and how *to behave on the. Job. > 

Second, whil^ participating in this training:, l^he p^sfc-j^ipant is 
assigned to a wdrk crew whdre his -progress is monit^^Wi|^d ^'where Jie 
gains vork skill% and experience xn preparation for aSfrol employment. 
The third pha$d of "tlie jirogram' is plstcement with ajloc^il employer in a . 
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ftiil or part-time job. Some of^ the Jobs are subsidized, the employer 
and program sharihg eq^ually in the payment or the participant's 
salary. Wherever possible, the youth is placed in xinsubsidized ^ 
employment. The ?Baoi^1>N,the youth pesjcs in restitution to the victims 
is determined by the Judge'' or adjudicator with the aid of the program 
pefrsonnel. Pey'ment of reystitution begins once the juvenile offender ' 
is working on a grew and continues when the youth is placed in a job. 
One-half of the^ offender's wages are paid until the full aafiou^it 
ordered by the court has been paid. ^ After restitution has been paid, 
the youth may continue employment and receive otheiTT^g^s^ Services. 
The program feels that working to pay restitution is a hi^ly effective 
way for juveniles to learn to accept responsibility for * their, actions j 
and that employment reduces the economic pressures which <3'ften make 
crime an, attractive Alternative. A program of this type re<itiires a 
broaA base of support and conceited effort among cpmmunity groups, 
private* employers and pulJlic agencies involved in juvenile corrections . 
Program developers must haye a full understanding of t^e juven£Le 
jt£stice sjfstem. Throughout the design, implement atieii, and daily 
operation of the program there must be close' c'oordination with those 
, public -agencies involved* ^ ^ ^ % " * 
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iVBLlC WORKS ' • / / V 

,■■ • # 

Public works projects are similar in many ways to projects dn the EnvjLron-. 
'mental and Housing areas and could well be combined with them. Public 
works, as i^e define.it, are those activities \mich d^al ^th tfie la^arove^ 
ment, maintenance, or construction of m&n~i^ade phys'icaliTacilities such 
as roads, side^eCLks ,fire hydra^nts, mass transit, etc/ . _ 

' " - ~r • ' ' / f 

Activities in t.hese projects will require that participants te provided 
wtth tools, equipment, specialize^L clothing, and usually transportation 
of scSne kind, Most projects in this area ^will^equire the cooperation 
of local, county, or &t ate -agencies which could supply much of the tools 
and equipment. Private"" construction conractdrs may aiso 
be calledNon to*apnate excess equipment. It is important .to involve and* 
gain the cpoperation pf the 'relevant vmions, ^ • ' - ^ 

Additional funding may be obtain^ed frgm aiiy of* the agencies mentioned 
above plus the Environmental Protection Agency, Public Works, Comnrunity 
Development, the Department of Trans port at ioh, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and agencies devoted to services to the h^lWicapped. or other special 

^acpj^g!S,Lii^___._„ ,._„„^.,...^.... :\ . ,', . 

Orientation and training will be required 'in safety' measures, use and 
maintenance of tools and equipment, con^ruction .skillg^, cement ^/o^y etc. 
Supervisors should bfe selecti^ on the basis *of their ^o^ledge of^"^ 
work and their abilities to "teach, train, and guide young people, 

* 

Thpse projects are labor intensive and coulS' lead into several" regular 
^o6nstruction and main^jenance fields, S,ome jobs yrovld be , applicable as 
'pre-apprentice trainijig. Benefits to the community are obvious: better 
roads, crossings and signs, safer traveling conditions,, especially for 
the handicapped, and enhanced appearances. These proj*ects are highly 
visible and could lead to increased* commuaity and.*p£trticipant pride. 
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Curb Rangps for the Hanclca^d (Baltimore) IV, pp. U-5) 

Cjcrb ramps were cofistrwted near hospitals, nursing homes, and rehabili- 
tation, centers to facilitate travel for the handicapped and aged. 
Surfaces of the ranqps were textxired to warn the blind. Twenty-three 
participants learned cement work, painting and other construction skills 
!EhiB is a j project which can be' replicated in any community and which 
iteets an almost universal need. 

Raflg>s for the Handicapped (Mecqphis, Tennessee) (67, pp. 101-lCA) 

Persons in wheelchairs, on qrutches, \zslng canes or walker J, or other- 
wise handicapped can be aided as they move aliout the commanity by the 
construction of ramps at major street intersections. This project 
entails recruiting 50 workers and five^ crew leaders from the low-income 
disadva^itaged population and employing them for twelve months. Workers 
are not required to possess special skills but crew leaders are expected 
to have supervisory or leadership qualities and some knowledge of ihe 
construction trades. IScie workers will 'be organized into fiv6 grews, 
^ one for each of ^%h e key areas heavily used by handicapped persons, and 
will be supervised by city Public^^f^ofE^^treet maintenance personnel. 

Tuning, is ^rictlySm^^e job. Enrolle^s will learn the appropriate^ ' 
tediniques of greaking up old sidewalks and curbing, determining ramp 
.elevation, building frames and forms for the rainp'S, and mixing and 
pouring cement. Tools and equijaaent will be pjtovided by the Public / 
Works Department ^materials by a grant from the city public works fund. 

Transportation to ang,from the construction sites will be provideji by 
the Public? Works Deportment. There are plans bfeing developed tO' ' 
prepare the trainees for perEguient Jobs in either .the private or public 
sectors. If the ramEf project is expanded or if other projects for the 
handicapped are developed, thl work crews may be hired, by the'Ppblic . * 

'Works D^artment. O^is project has been particulsarly careful to^ put 
no more people on the work crews than can be ^ept- productive all flay. 
It is the duty^of tfie stgpervisors^to make sure the equipment, supplies 
and number of workers are in acceptable paroportions to o^e another. 

/Local ftinding was used in tbis project to purchase materials.' Other * 
communities may be able to* secure Communily Developm^t ^ants* Cost 
of materials in 'this project was one^-fifth of the total project costs. 

' Schpol .Crossing and Intersection parking (Baltimore) (30,. IV^ pp*. 5-6) 

Installed netf tiles yid burned out old tiles at school crossings and / 
Mjor intersections. Twenty-foiir participants were engaged in^the^ ^ 

f' eoject.-irtiich marked over 5U0 prpsswalks and removed old tiles from 
50 crosswalks In a ten-month period. An easily replicable, ; 
needed project, v * ' t * - ' 

. . • x. . ■ ■ ■ . ■ 
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Park. Bixilding Project" ' ( Inverness', Florida) {ll*8, p. iM) 

Stomner program, ^ Thirty^young. pafBicipants cleared grounds, erected 
fences^ construct e4 biking and hiking trails, tennis coizrtSj and picnic 
sites. . , . , , . 

Bel Air Ro^k^^nd P^iks (Harford Coimty, I4ary:j.and) (30, iV, p. 6) 

$3?ected or replaced 200 traffic <:ontrol signs. Also perfontied grounds-- 
keeping tasks such as pruning roadside trees eilong 25 miles of streets 
to make signs visible and remove traffic obstructions, , Also mbwed 
^ ^rocc^fete-a^eeis and park and lawn areas. Tvo participant. 

Fire -Hydrant Replac ement\ < Baltimore ) (30, IV, p. ^9 * 

' zr ^ ^ 

Fifteen participants replaced 102 fire' hydrants iJi 11 months and over- 
hauled 112 additional hydrants. Learned cement work and other basic 
construction skills/*^*. * 

Heavy Equifiaent Operation Project (KentucKy) (1^8^ p. 23) ' ^» 

Sixty participants were trained, to operato*heavy equipment, construct 
access roads, grade ,and provide drainage for^the new roads, and do 
♦ improvement work in industrial psLrks. Participants received eight . ' 
weeks .of training on 8-10 different types o^heavy eqiaipment. Classroom 
training took^ place during the winter months and in inclement weather. ^ 
Some participants learned blueprint reading and recognizing markers. 
.The project is based on the theory *that federal funding does^ double duty 
^;f' trainees learn Job skills on useful work projects rather tfian 
t&rou^ exercises .that merely provide training. ^ 

The- Bureau for Manpower Se^ndcjes'^^cjreeaed.siid .s elecJted the _60 :program ^ ^ 
participants,^ mos^: of them were from l8 to 2k years old and five ot " ' 
them were women. While J^raining, students ar^ paid $2.30 per hour and ^ 
receive lodging and travel allowances. In .addition, th^ earn^320 hours 
of credit towards a jouEmeymah*s^ rating. 

Union participation, is absolutely 'essenjiial to the success of the project 
33ie st^idents aren't reqyi^^d to Join the unicjp^but ,many do and those 
that Join, are h^elped with permanent placement. TBxe unipn recognizes 
th6 program as a good opportimity t^ attract young people into this line 
of work. RepJ^cation of a project of this' sort would facilitate j^ob • 
en^ry into construction tmdes for yotlth. . ^ . ^ / . 
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Jackson^Bilcevays System Development PlaS (Jackson> Miss.) (67, pp. 1-^) 

Q3ie goal of the project is to develop a network of bike lanes euad 
trai^ throii^out the city. Bie project is divided into tvo over- 
lapp^g phases. During 'phase one, two participants will "assist in 
locating aid erecting signs on streets to designate bicycle routes; , 
^eare streets are wide* enough, pavements are striped or parking 
bumpers ate place'd to create separate lanes for cyclists. !]3iese 
participants earn $2.5,ii per'hour. iScperienc^ on the job serve as 
^ trainijig vehicles and enable; them to. properly locals : signs, exercis- 
ing judgment as to where to place signs to allow for greatest visibility, 
and^ in determining when it is desirable to use existing posts. Tljey 
also learn how to use pavement painting equipment for striping and 
marking streets. ' 5^ ♦ « 

^In phase two, ei^t workers will be hired at/the same rate of $2.5^ 
*per hour to construct bikeways separate from existing paved stress. 
OSiey will prepare the trail beds and apply asphalt surfacing, construct, 
drainage ditches, simple bridges over creeks or other obstructions, 
and install,,f5©ces or rails where necessary. 

The participants will learn the basic techniques of bed preparation, 
surfacing and construction generally applicable to street work. Federal 
demonstration funds are no longer available to'^neirjipplicants but 
several other funding avenues exist, e.g. the Federal Highway .Admin- 
istration ^2:ovides' fmds through Urbap System Funding, through" the 
Federal Bureau of Oj^door Eecreation and possible fmding from the 
Federal Department of T^figisportation. 

Sewer Inlet Cleaning (Baltimore) (30, IV, p. 7) k 

During 1976, U7 jprogram participantsj^were hired tq clean approximately 
20,000 sewer inlets, 2,100 storm water manhole,s, and 700 sanitary 
manholes-v This was "60 -percent "of inlet cleaning done in ^he c ity, the 



total of wiich must be done on a yearly basi's to avoid flood conditions 
which could cause serious damage to public afid private property as well 
as pose a threat to safety. , OSie project is lipked to the sewer 
Ejection of th3*¥epairtment of Public Works and the program^ participant^ 
complement the unsubMiSized citjs^ workers by allowing tbem to do 
maintenance and repair work. The regular city workers could not 'keep 
up with, the work.' ,Bie project reduced the nuniber of complaints ftom 
residents by 50 percent. - ««l , 



CUIgURAL^Ayp BEAUTIFICATIOH 



Aside from necessary services and products, couioMnities need to enhance 
the qrysutity of life thro;agh cultural and beautification projects/ 
These projects are generally lahor intensive ajid are hi,^ily visible* 
Existdlng organizations and agencies in^these areas include those 
devoted to' theater, dance, music, art, and historical landmark preserva- 
tion, and information. For the most part,^ these organizations and 
agencies are usually in financial straits and could use whatever 
aissistance projects can provide. On the oth^r hand, th^ are interested^ 
in developing conmunity interest in their specialty areas ajid €u:e 
^ villing to engage in nev kinds of conmiunity activities. 

In operating cultu^l and beaut if ication projects, it. is essential to 
incorporate an ac^tive public relations and informatio^ program 1x> let ^ 
the community knoy vhat is happening and to enlist th^ cooperation of 
individuals* who otherwise* may not learn of the projects* In addition 
to contacts with cultural organisations, it is important^ to involve 
the local' schools, business groups, and city and st^d. agencies. 
€ Licenses, permits, or permission may be necessary ^r certain activities 
■ anl should be obtained in advance of the^ro^ect^/ start* 



Equipment and supplies could become expensive in many types of projects 
(paint, costumes, scenery, music) and efforts shoul^ be made to get as 
mucji of this donated as possible^ Rent may have to be pa'id for 
particiLLar* sites. Transportation of particip^tots and/or audiehces 
may be necessary and appropris^te arrangemsfirts should be made in advance. 



Supervision should be by competent ^artists Awriters, 
who also have the ability td teach and 'gixide youth* 
most part, can be on the job ^th some fdrmal classroom work in^certain' 
skill areas. - ^ * 



performed , etc . , 
Training, for the 



These projects are generally aimed at those youth who have evidenced 
special talents , >ikm5 - , and interestg ^^Ag a result, a ^ertais m^mA 
of "creaming"^may be necessary in- the selection process. -In determin- 
ing what kind oX projects to implemeht, it is necessary to know the 
availability of local "talent, resources, and interests. 

Benefits to th^ coknunity mey include a more livable environment, 
enhanced interest in local .history and cultiure, exposure to* fine and 
performing arts for ^oups ^Ich have Had littl'e or no prefvious 
exposure, and the strengthening of existing organizations and agencies 
in these areas. Youth can see the results of their efforts in these 
higihly visible projects, receive precognition from the community and 
from their parents and friends, and, for some, exposure to possible 
vocational and avocational interests. 
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CEEA and the Art a (Cleveland, Ohio) (6?, pp. '1*5-^8) 

The. .scope and intent of the project was to provide summer employment 
for youth in various aspects of the arts. One thousand high school , 
students were employed for the arts projects and 62 professional 
artists were hired to administer tKe']^rogram, teach and supervise the 
youth. Th^ project, ^ich.is nine weeks in iengtjh, determined that 
progirai activities woiild take place at 15. neighboihood facilities. 
Each ffi^ciHty or site was selected on the basis qf an ^nventojry of 
need and^ accessibility . 

,f • , ^ • • ■ 

!Ihere were 11 major categories qf "activities including: 

1) Creative Writing ^ Five groups of 22 students each and the staff 
assigned,were to publish a creative writing brooklet, and writ© 
and' publish three conxnunity "CETA and the Arts" newspapers. « 
Students were asked to keep joiimals^and participate^ in writing 
workshops, field^trips, aid other activities designed to develpp 
the writing skills of youths with an interest but w particular 
ability in creative writing* ' • * • 

2) Dance - Five ti^upes of 25 st^^^^s^^-each^ea?e^to-^p3^^a^?e^^as^ 

^ present three perforgances , two workshops, twp lectoire-demonstra- 
tions of dance techniques, and at least one 'professional per- 

' ^ formance. The students in the dance groups were exposed to dance 
disciplines and chcrreography throng workshops and contp.ct with 
the professional dancers. 'Each student' dance troijpe cremated th^ir 
own dance and toured' neighborhoods pey forming as mini-dance 
companies, • ■ 

3) Ethnic Arts - Four instructors worked vx^ 1*0 students, stimulating 
$ awareness of tr,aditiona£L cultures through an Afro-American 

cultural aarts workshop, and special workshops and exhibits ^ich 
focused on other ethnic identity groups. -Areas of interest 
included oral tradition, crafts , song, dance, music and ctilture 
and were explored through observation ^ research, and d irect 
experi^ncis'-with European, Asian, African and various Americatn 
cultures • ' * . • . . ' 



If) Music - Five groups of 25 students, each, under ^the direction of 
five artirstr-chwal directors prepared four performances per grot^,. 
two workshops or demonstrations per group, and two field trips 
* to attend pro^S^eir^al ^pWformances . 

^ 5) Public Design - Two groups of 25 students worked on construction 
. pf fo^yr mini-parks and five grpxjps of 25 students worked in the ' 
design and creation of 60 muraLs. ^ , ' ' 

6) Qieater - Workshops focused on mime, makeup and technical theater. 
. 125 studehts were 9rganized intb five troupes, each of which 
prepared tlxree performances , three ".workshops and attended t\^o 
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professionail performances.. Student performances were presented 
in various local neighborhoods at program end,. . 

7^ . Visual A3?ts - 30Q students in this area of the program engaged in 
p35intmaking to provide graphics for program publications, project 
(events posters, and attended a youth screen printing workshop in 
• a ^leturby city. Some of the students worked on creating a 
photographic documentation of the sxmmier program. These students 
attended two photo workshops and presented two exhibitions of 
student work during the summer. Other students in visioal arts 
attended pottery and weaving workshops afid demonstrations. Jbc- 
hibitions of student weaving and pottery making were shown at 
program, end. ^ ^ ' ^ • ' , 

Replicating the project in total or part Vill be greatly facilitated 
if specific activities are selected and adopted to match local needs 
and resources. Linkages with the professi,bnals in t^e community are 
ne^cessary fjr program. sulii? ess. ' 



beautiful' Walls for Baltimore ''(Baltimore) (30, IV, ^P* 2^7) . 

Ten artists and nine artist apprentic;es painted murals at sites \rtiere 
they could medce a significant positive jin?)act *on an often dreary situa- 
tion. The surrounding conmunities wejci involved in the planninjg and 
design of the m^arals insuring acceptance^ of the art., Loceil schools 'were 
alerted and students Vere able to observe the 'work in* progress and in 
its completed form. 



School Vandlaism Repair (East Los Angeles, Calif;) (lU8, ppi lT-20) 

Participants worked in IT* schools cleaning and'paintiiig grafitti- 
covered walls. !4urals were then painted on the cleaned >ralls to 
discovirage further damage. * . ^ 

Historical iLrals *( California) (10U,'p. 3) . . 

Participants were hired to paint .murals in participatjjig'cdunti^s in 
the state at a historicsCl 6ite in -each tjounty, EasUkV, a4aptable;for 
.youths ■ , . ." ' C^S: . „ 

Clean-up and Beautification (Oklahoma City, Okla.) (iW*, p.lU) 

Summer program; 200 yotith planted trees along city streets, improved 
parks, and painted and repaired recreational facilities isuch as 
syinniing pools , tennife courts, and picnic facilities. 

77 
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Canter Stage (Baltimore) (30, IV, p. 28) 

Six participants were placed in positions assisting the director, 
property mistress, costumer, lighting and .sound technician, business 
memager, public relations director, and as a maintenance technician 
in Center Stage, a private, nonprofit theater. Involved in helping 
stage a number of plays averaging 30 performances each. Tasks- 
included running props, stage management, acting, public service 
announcements on local radio and television, creation of display 
.posters and signs, "behind the scenes" tours, and encouragement of 
greater student participation. 



Ozark Folk Cultural Center (Arkansas) (lOl*, p. 3) 



Participants enabled an Arkansas State Park Center, to remain open 
beyond its usual suianer season by providing necessary maintenance 
and staffing services. Ihe Centner promotes folk culture, arts, and 
crafts. 



Cultural ^Enrichment (Vermont) ^(aU8^ p. 12) 

Stammer program. IVenty-six y^oung participants were* en^ployed to 
paint mural§, make piK>pets, act, and tape record interviews with 
•knowledgeable elderly people about the Staters history and cultujje. 



Afro-American History and Culture (Anne Arundel Coxmty, 24d. ) 

(30, IV, p. 30) 

One participant was assigned to the Commission on Afro-American 
History and Culture to work on a number of projects involTmikg > 
research, writing and graphic disjO-ays. Specific projectsincluded 
staging a jtootographic exhibit pf Blacks, researchi^^'and preparing 
manuscripts on over 15 historic Black buildings aiwrsites, and - 
pireparation and pxiblication of papers from the 1976 Afro-Ainerican 
Conference. Heed Highly"^ qualified participants with both artistic 
and academic skills. 



Performing Arts (L^s Angeles, Calif.) (lbi|, p. ft) * 

Seventy-five participants, unemplcyed actor6, dancers, and puppeteers 
were hired to provide small, .perfoming arts groups around the city 
for a variety of audiences. Youth could be included in such projects, 
aissistants and as performers. , 
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It has been estimated that some 8 Million children need special help 
- in learning to read, that/alioost half of all hi^ school students vith 
reading difficulties receive no help. ^ Eiese deficiencies carry over 
into adulthood: 5 million Job seekers^* are functionally illiterate; 
one-third of all job holders are^S^ejiied advancement becai^e of reading 
^inadequax:ies; and over 20 million Americans age l6 and over bx^ unable 
to read at least 10 percent of the questions on a driver's license 
application, on a bank loan agreement^, or other standard application 
fo^ms. As high as 60 percent of pvipils in inner city schools are 
reading below grade level. The figures for mth are even worse. 

Many experts^ have pointed out the relationship between these lacks and 
dropout and delinquency rates. 

\Reading and math assistance often reqviires a one-to-one tutoring 
relationship, a procedure too expensive for our piiblic schools to 
handle. In addition, the paraprofessional movement has shown the 
benefits which can accrue to student learning. by the addition of teacher 
aides; community aad family aides, and administrative and maintenance 
aides . ^ . \^^^. , 

Benefits accarue also to those involved in the teaching ppjcess in terms 
of satisfaction in helping others, in enhancing their own academic 
skills, and in increasing potent isjl for future employment. 

Education 'projects must be carefully planned to prevent potential , 
problems and to gain the cooperation and /support of relevant agencies 
and individixals • Contact should bg made] with local teachers and 
administrators. Special education and reading units should be ijjjvolved 
in^'he project planning. A public relat$.ons ceunpaign mi^t be^ con- 
sidered to gain community support and participation. Mental health 
^organizations can supply needed expertise in discussing and treating , 
^^rt^in pro>>.1r*TnQ , T^^ ^^^017^^^^ r>f piiVtl-fn ma privAtP ii'hmries need 
to be evaluated. • 

Training should include teaching and txitoring skills, maintaining 
discipline, self-sufficiency, and techniques of working with .young 
children and peer covuaseling. Supervisors aad ti'ainers need to be . 
highly skilled professionals willing to try new appwaches or ada^t 
old ones. They should be able to teach, train,^ and guide youth. At 
the same time, they shotald act as buffers betvden the participants 
and the professional' and non-professional staff who may fear being 
displaced with a cheaper labor force. ** 

If pa^icipants are students themselves, provisions have to be made for 
awaking their schedules more flexible to meet the needs of their clients^ 
iEhere is some controversy in the field as to types of approaches to use 
when working with others. For example, spme professionals favor a 

■'- \. . ■ . 
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"functional" approach to 'teaching reading while others favor a 
Vjiionetic", approach. It is iiaportant not to let the participants get 
■ caiaght in the middle of such a controversy. 

Care needs to be taken to assure that projects are not in direct 
competition with regular school programs; rathjer they shoiald supplement 
existing programs or move into areas \riiere n© programs exist. 

In addition to CETA funds, support can come from the Office of Education 
state departments of education, local colleges and universities, and 
other public and private agencies concerned with learning and teaching. 
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Work Education Centers (Rochester, N.Y.> (6U, pp. 115-117) 

Participants in teaias of two took cheirge of a classroom, planned the 
daily activities, implemented the plans, and maintaine^d discipline. 
Teachers functioned as cons.ultants and tx*ainers observing and evaluating 
the activities and work. Training included guided observation,- work 
stimulation^ working with one child, and on-going in-service training. 
Participants were those considered unemployable Ijy other agencies , 
including alcoholics^ domestics, problem prone, etc. Hie project* s 
^two^ objectives are to test^he rehabilitative effect of employment as 
teacher aides of persons normally considered unemployable, and to test 
the feasibility of using subprofessionals in a distinctively new role 
within the educational process. The centers offer pre-school services 
to children of poor families, with priority given to those who have 
emotional problems or who come from multi-problem families. The 
participants were hired on a first come^first served basis; persons 
with pri or <^ related woask experience, salable skills or community leader- 
ship roles are excluded. Referrals were made by social agencies and the 
State Employment Service. The aides rjgceived $1.72 per hour the first 
year and after2years, they got $2.13 /per hour. The role of the 
professional teacher is greatly, redflffined. There is some fear that teatjher 
aides will become a cheaper substit/ute for teachers. There is hope for 
federal funding" In proj^ects -sm^lT^a:^ ' tit tx s -^ bo- ^ , 
impi-ove professional training (attitudinal), and to spell out a more 
sophisticated use of the subprofessicnal. 
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Pupil Referral (Baltimore County, Md.) (30, p. 

Five participants employed as "Career Aides" were assi^Sfed to schools 
with the highest dropout rates to counsel and guide potential dropouts . 
toward positive alternatives to the regular school program. Counseled 
approximately 1,250 students. Might be a useful project for unenployed 
hi£^ school gretduates. * ^ 

i 

- Teacher and Community, Aides (feshington, D.C.) (53, pp. 13-1^*; 1^3-158) 

To help motivate them to stay in, school, youth were einployed as teacher 
aides and ccsnmunity health aides ^ Twelve -feacher aides helped pre|>are 
materials, supervise children, set up displays and provide individxial 
tutorial ielp to chilcbren. Eight community healtK aides rotated throu^ 
a school, clinic and*niursing home, interviewing patients^ measuring 
height and weight and -preparing materials. . 

School Community Relations (Walnut Creek, Calif.") (102) 

Five participants were assigned to conduct home interviews, wr^ite 
records, lead, iiiscuaB ion groups, organize noontime recreation, escort 
sick children, and 4.ead PTA discussions to involve parents mqre 
effectively t^th»the schools. 
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Boston High School ^Employment Program (l^ssj (l2li^ 

This scho61 for vocational education dropouts promises work experience 
for students in all four years *in a developmental sequence, "fteshmen 
work at the most menial, lowest-paid jobs, progressing. through better 
jobs each year,^ ending up as seniors in well-established job sites with 
strqng possibilities of being hired tifl^er graduation. Job progression 
parallels the normal labor market progression of jroT^h: casual employ- 
ment, exploratory employr^nt, permanent aaployment, .This is« a good 
in-school model. 



Work Experience Program (Albu(|uerque, N.M-*) (1^, pp. 

t e 

Four huadred eighty economically disadvantaged youths were served in a 
three-part, year-round work experience program, (l) Youfc*h fn-School 
Employment Program placed 125 youths in p\iblic and prit^ate non-profit 
agencies in subsidized positions for l2,hoiH*s a week. In addition to 
job placemen ts and regular school ciu:ricu lukt, participants received 
general remedial and occupational educati^, ^ Information and supportive 
.assistance rega^ding work experiences was provided by counselors on an 
individual or group basis. (2)' The in-School* Cooj>erative .Educatibn 
program for junior and senior higa school studpnt^s provided a minimum 
of 15 hours work experience a week whiqja was tied to a speci-fic 
school curriculum. Work and related studies c^ be credited toward 
graduation. (3) The School on Wheels Program is an alternative educational 
program designed to provide youth who have left school with the oppor- * 
txanity to paribicipate in a *work-oriented academic program leading to a^ 
high school "^dipiomef. Participants must be at least 15 years of age, , 
and must meet CETA/DOL eligibility requirements for subsidized placement.. 
Students are given counseling, supportive services and are reqiiired to 
take courses in basic reading and inath skills. Placement has been a 
problem" ^acSs employers are ^ not e^en hiring regular grad\xating youth. 
Compounding the. problem is the fact that the ^^ublic sector, wnere mos-c ~ 
6f the" students obtain their work e:)tperiehce,^ has little employee 
tiornover and hires proportionately fewer people than the private sector. 
The WEP staff are actively working with the Office of Comprehensive ^ 
Employnlent and^ Training staff and the public school faculty to expandr . 
jobs in the private sector. The entire WEP program has a vsCriety of 
city-wi&e linkages, the primary* one is between he.* CETA office-^and the 
public school system. *^ \ - ■ 
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ECOIHSkiC MP 'CQ^M1NITY DEVELOPMEaig . . | ' ^ ^ ^ > " 

These projects consist of th'Qse whi^NjCq not directly, fit any of th^ 
other categories,, which include jmultiple categories, or which ^eek to 
establish self-si^jporta^ng and p^fit-toaJcing businesses/ They include . 
pr-ojects whidh are involved with recreation, ^tourism, information,^^ * 
code enforcement,^ an4 special assistance in public agencies and facil'- 
ities, Th^ also involve increased;^overmental .involvement a-Ji the ^ 
local level to encpixrage private 'jluvestment,, retain businesses, and 
enhance exis^ting services suc/B as public utilities- and recreation 
facilities • ^ . . - ' . ^ 

Because', of the. variety of projects .included he4j^, readers are referred 
to the preambles of the other^ service' areas foT hints as to implementa^ - 
tion of projects^ As noted above* many of the projects cited here 
involve more than one service fiVld and ?he vetrious ^ groupings of dif- 
ferent kinds of services, and products may provide some help to veary large 
projects seeking to gffer a diversified range of, services into whife 
youth might fit. * • ^ • , * . 
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Work^-Care^ef Coupgelin^ Projsgct (^rid/ Oregon)* (1^*8,, 'p* lift 

•Summer Program, 32o youth vere recruited for a project, including con- 
servation wofk in state ^fores,ts, -auto repair^ day care, clerical,- and 
te&ching asjsistants. *Youth were <somi&€led on gettipg'and^ keeping Jobs 
and managing inoney. CETA* Title^ VI ad^t^ employees were ^hired as , , 
si^ervisdrs , _ * 

. Sanitary Enforcement (Baltimgre) (30, IV, p.'JL9)^' 

Twenty-one participatnts were engaged in Enforcing an animal control 
ordinance ty inspecting ifor unlicense^^dogs. ^Also issued applications 
for do'g and kennel licenses. City received over' $100,^000 in additiqnal 
revenue from the seile of* licenses. Co4e ^enfoordement is a' needed service 
by most eoimnunities; coizld pay for itself. * . - - . 

Job Start Corporation ( Kentucky) (l|6, p. 

1 - ' . ' ^ ^ 

Job Steirt "^Corporation covers ten Appalachian counties in Kentucky ^with a 

long history -o-f ext^reme poverty. -Actiiiig as "a management and entre- y 

preneurial team, the corporation has devefloped.and invested in severauL \ 

successful businesses. These include Possum Trot Corporation i^ich^make^ 

quality stuffed toys sold at majdr U.S. department stored; Lawson - 

Furniture Company v^ich manufactures contemporary and Early American . 

furniture; Phognix Products which produces kAyaks and ojitdoor^ squi^ment ; 

Outdoor. Venture Corporation which manufactures \ents^and accessories;' and 

a hill co^try restaurant and artsr-and-crafts 'store ^ " ' * 

Work Experience (New York City)' (86,: II, pp.- 77-78) ' y . * ' 

CETA^pS-TticipaQts are assigned to one of eight job titles which serve ^ 
tlie medical, educational, vocational, ^piritual^ and Vecredtional needs 
of deprived axeas. ' Jobs include Food Services Technicians? who;work at' 
day care and senior citizens cerfterfe; Safety and Security Technicians 
which involves public safety; escort services, and' first aft(,.etc,^ 
'There is" also a .community beautificat ion program involving maintenrnce 
of park equipment 4nd fumi||iings, ,care*and cleaning^^f streets arl , J 
parks*, and sanitation, ' :^ 



Maverick 'Corporation (,Martfor4^ Conn.) (66, jsl 20) ^ . ; ' » ' 

One of, many "^uppoAed work" projects throughout the^ ttountry* Parti- ' 
<?ip6ntB are AFDC 'womten, ex-offenders, and disadvantaged youth. 'They dre * 

(provided witH a ^|supJ|ported work" Job and an*-opport4anity to obtain ^ . 

^^rmanent enqploym^nt . In it3 first year-^this project developed into' 9. * . 

' small industrial complex pro3|±diir^"both products and services.-" Several ' 



of its work sites vere housed m ^ rented factory. Shops devoted to 
varioijs operati^ffi' were established side Ijy side in the factoiy and 
included f^^mitu^e stripping^fumiture refinishing and upholstery, 
'furniture manufactnring; a excrete products ^iyision and a printing 
'sh9p» A tire recappiog shop was located across , the street. Out 
station' work, sites included a ga^ station, an apartment renovation 
project and^ a parks maintenance crew. Supported work programs are 
transitional progi^ims, participants are expected to leave vhen they 
are job reai^-and are forced to leave ^^the end of twelve or* ■ 
eighteen months; » ^ - - 

« ' • ' / 

* ■ 

Hempstead Water System (Cdrroll' County, Maiyland) '(30, lY, P- 9)* 

Two participants performed daily- ma^inteiiance and operation of four * 
pump houses, servici^ig chemical feed' pumps, monitoring treatmef^t ^\ 
facilities, * and maintaining aSd' repairing transmissaori liaes, storage 
facilities and water meters. Trained to beccme certified WAter . ; 
plant oi)erators. ifeed good reading and math *skills. ' ^ 



Library Services (Haj-fcrd County, Md. ) (30, IV^ p. 32) . . - 

Five participants ^en5)l<yyed checking, books in an^ out arid ♦reshelving. ^ 
them. Three participants worked as media assistant, commtanity infpjiia- 
tion librarian, and cMldren*s librarian. One participant ^emplkpyed 
as custodian. Enabled\ibrary to meet a 13 percen-^ increase in.bdbk 
,circ\iLation^ e:^nd services i^nf o new areas by cpSa^g new au^io- \ 
visual programs, developing^ new sourcea of community imformat ion, ana 
offering expanded services such as s-^zyr*1^1Ii^g to' tiJl^ very young 
and the retarded. * i • 



^ Public Facilities Project (Mariana, Florida) (1^8, p.^lU,).* 

Summer program. 13 ypuths-were reeruited to ^ork in public facilities 
suc^as a junior college, a' convalescent center, the County Court Jiouse 
a gerontology l^ospital, a center f<lJ^\the care of mentally«^et^yded 
youth,* a vocational rehabilitation center, a fire and rescue unit^and 
sheriff's office.- Performed clericQl, service aiid maintenance tasi^.,^ 

Delta Foundation (Greenville, l^ss.) (,156, p. ^) , . . 

, *. ' * • - ' ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

Th^Delta Foundation ^as visibly boosted the' econonQr of its 16-county| 

area in which '60 »perc.ent of the population is black. The foundation 

seeks to create b]^Sck-owned ancJ. managed businesses \diich will .ccHitinue 

on their own. Kxis C<^piunity Development Corpoi^ion has-been sub-* ' 

stahtially Assisted by Cummins „ Qiginev. Compahy of Indiana as^part^of,*. 

iuha-fe private corporation's dedic'ation to corporate responsibility. , 



Among Delta!s nianj^' ente^jjfises. are ja blue^j^ans factory* employing* 
130 persons^ 6Q. pe'rcent o.f .whom never J^eJ.d jobs before ;\a metal ^tanqping, 
plant; a fan manufacttiiring company an^ cooperetiveljj. owned supermarkets^ 
.Tt^e blue jeans are sold at nationally known apparel outlets^ iijpluding * 
J.C. Penney Company. ' / ^ ' * * 

Library Maintenance 'and Repair' Qagrtimore)- (30, IVV p. 31) 

Forty-one participants employed in a wide variety of tasks in the 
Central Libraiy and four brariclies, including; patrol anii security; > 

/custodial 'serylces* such] as cleaning furniture, fixtures, attachments,' 

.and books; maintainirfg l:he 'sidewsLlks, hallway, aiid ImcAirooji areas; ' ^ 
washing windows and display cases; scrubbing waxiiig floors, preven- 
tive maintenance in the boiler room, fan room etnd'^utilit^ tunnel; 

'interior painting, fabricating and finishing or>stripping and re- - ^ 
finishing 'wood shelves, cha^s, desks and jcahinets^ repairing roof «^ 

' and *sky^i©it; elerioal serv^fes; and chauffering peoj^ and^terials 
to and from the branch^. 




Work Experie^cq Projebt (Greensboro; K.C.) (lUB, p. lli) j 

Sxmimer program, . 200 youth were* recmited and plg^clfed in clerical and^ 
sub-professional jobs in hospitals, libraries, Inunicipal office's 
and^schools. Biey received OJT as teache'r aides, ^'abbratory assistants, 
lasusic atssistants clericals, guidance ass'istaiits , 'anS. in. custojiial ^ 
.and grounds maintenance work.' Pa^ptibipants had l^o pledge that tliey 
would return to schocfe -at summer's end. # \ ' ,^ . • 

, \ ^ - - 

Newark Service Corporation (Newark, New Jersey) (66, p. 2ii)) 

.^is is another of the marly •supported work projects operating %hroiigh-^ 
oiit the Uhitid States^ Partittipants are ^AFCC" recipients an^te?:-of fenders: 
The program has a contract with the College of Medicine and pent is tr^* 
of New Ji^rsey to train and employ 77 ^csrkers in a number of ^u:eas: 
building maintenance, clerical and seciiri^^y services, gener£Ll\ho)ps^B- ^ 
keeping -and operating engineering. ^ \^*[ 

*" ' ' ' 

Participants *jare screened aind seledted at l^andom to determine. [their 
status:' participant ojr "control*" Trainees'; are offered a siWported 
job and a chance to gain permanent employment.,^ Thqr. must l^v^ after 
^i' fixed period of time, v^ether,th/gy have receivefd a^'perma^e'tit job 
6r not. '^fwo conpepts ccnasider^d crucial to supported work aife peer ^ 
support and graduated stress which emphasize that; employees *cann9t and 
are not expe'ctpd^^p absorb all the stre'sses and infprmation of a n<ew 
job immediately* .P^:i;icipants a:^' exposed to a graduated stress 
systein^wtfich includes gr&diiated^ production demands, work habit require-- 
ments, program interact ipn^ work assignments and a bonus system. 



■ Worlt-Study (Maine) ik) • ' . , ■ _ 

Summer program^ 59 youth were recniited for 9. work-^study .project ' 
hy the Efaployment Security Commission* Some worked, as aides/ 
counseling yoiang people about summed: employment. Others were 
employed as-^clerks in JK3creation, urban renewal, l;iealtli, welfare, 
and Isv enforcement agencies* Participants were* offered language anc 
social studies classes- by the University of Tfeir 



Swimming Program (New Oceans, La.) (iW, p. ik) 

Sffltor program. I80 youth, in crews, perfoi'med maintenance and opera- 
tion tasks at 27 swimzning pools. Some also served as lifeguards and 
gave swimming less^s. ^ , 

Lxammi Indian Tribal Enterprise (i^ajriettav Wash.) (^.56, p.^) 
^ ^ 

The Lximmi Indian Tribal Enterprise operates a highly successfvil 
aquaculture, corporation. Using their historic skill at, fishing and 
knowledge of the sea, combined wiTfch new technology', the Lummis have 
developed especially succulent sa^on and<oysters. m^y now cons 
an aquaculture school to pass along their successful te>5hnia«^ to 
other ^dian tribes. The .enterprise also operates a proritable 
hbusing construction business*. 

» * 

Building ^Reno vat ion Pro;t^ct (Ea:^t Los Angeles, Calif.) (lU8^ pp. 17-20) 

Summer' program. Participants ware employed to re^jrate lui\m\«ed city 
Jail to l^e lised for community sports activities, cixLtural activities,' 
and *a senior citizens' c^ter^ PsbTt-^ipants removed *the iron bars 
^d other jail :^ixtures* ^painted the interior, and covered the walls 
scith miurals. ^ ' . ' " ^ ' 



East Oak3.ant»^evitalization (CfiLlifprnia) .(67,' pp* 65^88) ; 

One hundk'ed eigh^en participants were- emgoloyed to sectore clean, and* 
rehabilitated housing^- increase .and improve recreational -facilities, 
cle)an up the nei^borhood^ eliminate fire hazards, and round up 
sti*ay animals . Also conducted a pre-sale. inspection program for 
ibome bijyers',* reopened two recreational facilities, and established ' 
a mobile reereatiorial program for youth and senioir' citizens. 
Considerable community 'benefits . ^ ' , ^ ^ * * 

All enroll ees were Irecroited from among the imemployed residents of\ 
the area. Project activities included:^, a door-te-door champaign to \ 
Obtain neighborhood compliance with the mandatory garbage collection 
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law. Securing- vacant "buildings ^to discourage vandalism,, a pre-pi^»cbase 
inspection progicam to provide nev bviyers-with hbiaes free of major if ' 
violations and- maintenance, problems. In cases "vrtiere mechanical f 
sweepers could, not be. used, parti cipants^^d swept the str^bts, • 
w;fieds werer cleared from publiciy owne^ lots aq^ri^ts .of yay, debris 
and garbage were cleared from gutters, sidewalks and' adjoining » 
.sidewalk property. Play streets and a waterfront area were also 
cleared. " ' • x ' 

I ,v * 

/ 

Thip project was wide in scjdfe)e and required 'five- city 'agencies ' 
cooperation and con'ierted efforts, breadth of similar proj^e^s 
will vary *in oth^* locales. Repl^^tion*'iQay "be of one^r two' ' 
components^ ^ of this project only'ana the number' of participants may be 
a single crew oi* 10 - 12, or several. teams numbering more than 
several hundreds Out of the work e'xp^rience a variety of job 'skills . 
can be/ developed. An exceptional projectjifor bl^^gh'ted inner city / 
nei^lSorhoods . v " 



and Repkij- (Baltimore County, Md. ) (30, IV, p. 23*-2U) , ^ ~ — 

PaVticipants ^rking in cre-Js for the • Baltimore City Department '^f\ 
Education laadeWnor glazing,^ carpentry, pluzzibing, pointing- aifd 
ej-ectrical r.epakrs in school b\p.ldings. Schools rated as only "fair" 
by the State School Con^^inuatiori Examiners were^ chosen as sites. 
Provided with' some skill training, the workers did preventive, 
maintenance which yould otherwise not be done immediately result in'g in, 
a decrease in i]jajor\maintenance thus saving* the city nbney* ' 

Community Services (G^eat Britain-) (50, p. 6U) * 

Disadvantaged youth ,^*inrgroups of "8^ to 10*, work on envi-ronmental.and ^ 
community projects whicA othervrise would pot*be done, incltding con- 
%stJ»uctlon of playgrounds^ assisting with social, survey?, and helping 
elderly pei'sohs with gardening. Hore than' 6;000 youth >ave J^een in 
the^ prog??am. ^ ' . f 

' \ ^- ' _ • - » 

Consumer Specialist (New Yqrkfoxty) (86,^11, 9^25) 

. * ; 7 \ 

Eight participants were employed by the Better.,JE?usiness Bureau of ^ 
Harlem and trained to mediate^ disputes between* cbftsumers and bxisinesses 
and td ene^iurage businesses to join th6 BBB. Partici^aut$<iearned how 
'^^o fundtdon^in a business environment. Good lead iarto^pi^ivate 



^8 
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Visito'fs.* lDfoniiati,on (Harford Coun'tyi Md. ) (30, IV, ^pp. k$Al) 

Two participai^s 'staffed and operated a Visitor ihf55hmtion 3ooth at a 
restaurant on a^ Intestate hi^way. Supplied information and directions 
to over 1*75 traveler a week an^ also assembled a tourist guide book on 
Ipcal motels,' restaurants, places of interest or refcreation, hospitals, 
, and pby.sicians. Also ass^embled^ an Economic Data Bank on the County and 
answered requests from other agencies and oirganizations seeking* in foniia- 
tidti'about the bounty. Useful aad needed project in most colnmunities^ 

' • : ' 

Visitors ^ Information (Cincinnati,* Ohio) (12, p. 17) « 

^ ^ ' , ' , ' . . ' i" 

. "Ask Me About Cincinnati" program employs youth* lli-21 years old to 

provi de vis itors* to downtown Cincinnati vith g^n^al information about th 
: city. Euxd to keep the center of town^ free of litter and debr^is. Useful 



^in ar^ large community* 



\ 
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CLERICAL AHD ADMDIISTRATIVE 



Almost all of the projects cited under the othdrintategories require^ ^ 
-some amount of clericial and administrative supporjb tasks -vhich can 
and are being peprformed "by the participants. In addition, ther^ are 
.projects which may he classified as being totally within this 
category.' Hiis ^ea. includes a wide ^ange of diverse services such 
as conducting sxiryeys, typing,, filing, maintaining invent or ie*s , , 
bookkeeping,- working with cdiriputers,' pui^ha^ing and sales, billi^,* et|^. 

Project^ in th^s area are not as hi^ly visible as^those in o-^her areas, 
but nevertheless provide or supplement needed services. ^Moreover, 
they^ help develop skills of^ participants in areas directly associated- 
-wLili jolj>s in the private sec4^or. . ' 

Some prior skills may be required of participants (e.g. typing, but 
many skills can be taught on the job\ However, parti^cipants chosen -for 
jthese projects will generally need to^be fairly proficient in 
laagiiage "skills . . ' 

Projects ^involving public, ageficie^ nee'd to .especially careful that 
participanlTs are not being used to replace ^laid-off public employees,, 
Dir-ect contact w^th and support from mimicipal unions atnd civil 
service agencies need to be accomplished to prevent-^^^er probleifis 
arouhd this^ issue. 

Supervisors of youth in tl^se projects need to be* especially aware'of. 
potential problems 'between participants and re^;ular, adtilt empl<^ees. 
Training can take place- on the job with, some brie£-©2:ientation and-' 
perhaps role-playing s^sions utilized.* Supplementar^^kills training 
might take place off the job for those participahts willing to d^evote . 
sofae 'of their own, iinpaid, time.tb it. ^' ^ ' / ' , , ' " 

intenki'vjs dep'end 
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Civil Service Job *Specif ication Project (Bgiltimore) (30/lV, p» k3l~ 

Eigat participants we re^^ employed eis Public Administration Analyst 
Trainees vith the Civil Service^onmission and involved in an effort 
to restrxxctuce the ,City^s pejfeonnel system by^<ieveloping a nev, .more , 
effective plan for^job classification* The pa3rticipants conqoleted 
1^30p interviews l^hej^cess of ^analya^^ing. all claisses-^and jobs,. 
Also h^elped- design and administer 12 exeuuinations and tl^ dev-^lopient 
of the Commission's "Class Specificatix)n Manxial.** Need participants 
with good' cominunications skills* - \ 



Job Analyses (Oremge County, 



) (lOiTp. 3J 



Participants euaalyj^ed some 9750(| jobs as part of a 'county government 
effort to^eliciinate artificial iarHLers to employment. With pax>pef 
training,' supervision, firid reiiledi$il work^can be adB.ptable for^youth,/ 

. Livg-^Oakr^o j^ctr ^tSnsmgge-Comty > Florida) (1^8,. p. ik) ' J ' - 

Summer ^prpgram* Tnirteen youth 'were 'employed ^ map ippoverished ^ 
. nei^borhoods, unp^veft stfeets and. sidewalks, dilapidated housing and 
,Iow-quality trailer ' sites • OJhe map was used by the coukty -in street 

and sidewalk, repair ,and^will be used to plan improved housing* - 



Fire Department Inventory (Baltiiaore County, MdJ,t3<i, IV, p, 22) 



Dur participants conducted a "Disposable Usage Inventory'* which led to 
15 percent reduci:ion of supplies used by each fire 'station * This ^ \ 



Four 
a 

resulted in* a. $7,000 savings for the Fire Department. Participants 
received training as store clerks, Usefial project for any i^junicipal 
department. , ' • . ' • / 



Besearch Aide Progr^ - (Washington, 



D.Cj (125, pp. 35-37J 



The Research Aide Program^was a" sub j^rogr^m contained within the 
-Conshunity Apprentice! Program. (CAP) . Focoas was on ^oup training and 
'placement of yout^ in Jiew .careers in human services,; it com'^ined 
rehabilitation, vocational education and Sup^nJ-ised work experience 
leading 1;o real career <?pi>ortuni€ieB / Training consisted of a three-day^ 
^ori^nljatign for ah entire groi^) of 10 aides, of which two were sel*ected^ 
for ^ more . ,ext ens iv]^ training. Bios e^s elected for the position of Reseaixh 
Aide were to try to determine . the characteristics of otker yoifeig* people 
who would be best suited to the aide ipb, the effectiveness J^f the 
traiaiing program in transmitting speel'fic^ skills, and the receptivity of ^ 
the commvtoity tsit the hiring of ^aides after they hs^d been trained/ ^ 



Training consisted of probability theory, basic statistics and 
^ instnicti^pn in the lase of a tape recorder. They were taught how to 
interview people and conducted practice interviews using the tape 
recorder.^ 'The aides- learned how to keypunch, to use a x:ounter 
sorter and a desk calculator. Skill training included instructor- 
critiqued playbacks of recoj^ded interviews, instruction in the 
techni4ues of controlled observatiori, 6ow to use Bayle^s Interaction 
Analysis and instruction^ in socaometric aneilyses. In addition, aides 
, were req.'uired to make oral and written reports that were ^,\riew^d 
suad analyzed,. • ' t 

Police Department ClericalVSupport .(fetltimore County) (30, IV, pp. 220-21) 

Twenty i>arbicipants were placed in central and district pftLice offices. 
. The project led to 750 additional man hours of "in field" polic^e 
protection by freeing policy from many clerical tasks such, as typing, ^ 
and filing of repots", coiTrespondence, and forms* ' Participants iLwer^, 
more "proficient- th^ police in these tasks, ^i^ was the fir§t ti;ae 
civilians were employed in the police crime ^laboratories. Ne'ed people 
who have goofi. qommunications skills. 

Child Health Suryey (Tacoma, Washington) (67, pp. 153-1§6) *l 

The project grew out ^ a lack o? an adequate data base for planning 
and •coordinating ser.vices to childr*en. Eleven summer youths employment 
program participan-ds were trained to 'serve ag interviewers, utilizing 
a siirvey instrument designed for collecting data to be used in the - " 
assessment of present and needed ^child-related searvices. A house-to- 
house parent survey using a comprehensive quest ionnair^i^terview was 
used to gather information relating to such needs as health, education^ 
day care, irecreation, etc. , Participants in the program gai ned^ 
expedience in research techniques and cdmmunityyorganizatidn]? sbme 
woi^rtehave continuecf their employment or studies in the^ field of 
social research and others haye J>een offered Job opportunities within 
the Department of Himian Development or related agencies. 

' ' . ' } ' ^ 

This kind of project can'^ol^ably be. most successfully managed by an " 
establisljed p'ubl^ic agency^ It is important that the agency Have good 
cooperative relationships with 'Other agencies ^oviding children's 
family seinrioes and that thej^gency is able to secure non-CETA funds 
for data processing. Access to expertise in survey research is a must.* 
Similar surveys can be con'&ucted on ,ho5ae health care for. the qlderly 
br handicapped, education needs of adults,^ -.transportation needs of ^ 
^workers or pther human service nee4^. ' * ' . ^ 
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"re Store" (Bait imoria) (30, IV, pp, ,2k^3) . - 

One participant served as ."re Store'^ director in a recycling -c enter to 
collect supplies contributed by area industries^, businesses and 
individuals, and distribute^! them to day care centers, nurseries, 
pre-scho«X facilities, and family day care^homes in needy- of good' educa- 
tional materiais. Also distributes dolls, musical instruments, and 
games mad^ by the Retired Senior Volunteer Program from the donated 
material. Good example of two 'programs cooperating* 

Offender Proj'ect . (California) (394 pp. Sec.' C) 

Eighteen prison inmates were given four-months' training to work as 
program development assistants, paroled to a community placenent agency 
where they received a combined wopk and training -experience for six 
months, af the end of which they moved into fulOy-paid .program ^ 
development positions ^^th' social agencies, uni-^^V^ities and government 
agencij^s. ' Parts of this project -can be rej^lic^ted for youth. 



ERJC 



Meter Reading and Accounts (Baltimore) (30, IV,, pp. 9-10) 

Part:|cipants suj^plemented regular water meter readers. The regular ^ 
budget limited the munber of permanent meter readers. The participants 
substantially reduced the nilmfc>er of estimated reading's. Other partici- 
pants performed clerical tasks servicing- accoujits a^id converting th'e 
old systemtto a new reading^and billingL^systej^ji^ Participants need A 
re^ading and naih skills. " ^ * ^ * 




Safety Coordinator (Anne Arundel ^County, Md.> (30, ,IV,.^pp. 

One CETA participant.^ assigned as *a Management Intern to the County 
Personne]^ Office functioned as the County Safety Coordinator. Conducted 
ah on-site^ inspections to monitor compliance with County safety ' 
s,tandards. Several imminent danger situations 'were corrected. Thei 
partipipant also redesigned the Workmen's Compensation processing 
system by consolidating forms, eX^minating duplication of effort, and 
•developing a ^ew^set of procedures for recording and storing informa\. *,cn 
on Occidents. ' Reducied^ti^ for processing a cflaim from three months 
to one month. A3tso ^adijiinlstered safety training ,prbgram for County * 
departments. 'High lev^l participant skills. Parts of tiiis job can' 
be 'adapted for youth. 1/ 
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